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CURRENT COMMENT. 


We invite especial attention to a letter from Mr. Paxton 
Hibben, printed in this issue, which bears upon the con- 
troversy over Mr. Hoover’s administration of relief in Rus- 
sia. Either Mr. Hibben tells the truth or he does not. If he 
does not, he incurs an extremely serious responsibility in 
promulgating the statements that he makes. If he does, he 
raises extremely serious implications against the journal- 
istic ethics of the New York World; sufficiently serious, 
indeed, to destroy whatever reputation for fair dealing 
that paper may still possess. The best that can be said 
for Mr. Walter Lippmann’s concern in the matter is that 
he appears to have played the part of a loyal subordinate; 
and indeed, for all we know, the same may be said for 
Mr. Cobb. For the proprietors of the World, however, 
one can say that if they are satisfied with such reporting 
as Mr, Lippmann’s and such editing as Mr. Cobb’s, they 
must entertain an extraordinarily low view of their 
responsibility to the public. 


We would not give our readers to understand, however, 
that we are greatly interested in evidence purporting to 
show that Mr. Hoover has used his position in Russia for 
political purposes. We are quite content to assume that 
he has done so, and to say a priori that if he has not 
done so, he is not worth his salt. Too much, in our 
judgment, is made of evidence in matters like these, and 
too little of plain good sense. To illustrate: if some one 
put a mouse in a bathtub, introduced an alert and ex- 
perienced cat into the bathroom, and shut the door for 
fifteen minutes, we should not care two straws for evi- 
dence about the fate of the mouse. We should say simply 
that a cat of this character always catches and kills mice, 
when it can get them; that this cat could get one with 
almost no effort; and that if for any reason it had funked 
its chance, it was a disgrace to all traditions of feline 
society and had forfeited our interest; and hence that 
we did not care enough about the actual evidence in the 
case even to examine it. Just so, everything that is 
known of Mr. Hoover, his sentiments and opinions, his 
experience, training, commercial and political associations, 
and finally his position as an executive officer in the 
United States Government, conveys ample assurance that 
he would use his position in Russia for political pur- 
poses; indeed, that he could hardly help doing so, even 
if he tried. 


SPEAKING before the convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, Senator La Follette proposed a Con- 
stitutional amendment to the effect that no inferior Fed- 
eral Judge shall set aside a Federal law on the ground 
of unconstitutionality, and that if the Supreme Court sets 
aside a law on this ground the repassage of the act by 
the Congress shall nullify the judicial decision. The 
Senator put this forth as a remedy for what he described, 
with pointed instances, as absolute usurpation by an irre- 
sponsible legal oligarchy. His is a plausible suggestion; 
yet it is to be feared that even if such an amendment 
could get through the elaborate machinery devised to 
guard privilege against legal registration of the popular 
desire, it might serve only further to increase the costly 
complexities of legal interpretation as well as the con- 
tradictions and ambiguities of the Constitution itself. 
Doubtless the entire legal hierarchy would bring its pon- 
derable influence to bear for the destruction of such an 
amendment in passage, and even if it survived, is it not 
possible that the Supreme Court might find a way to 
render it innocuous through interpretation? 


Ir is a question whether any real advantage is to be 
gained by sewing random patches on the Constitution. 
That venerable political garment already bears a dis- 
tressing resemblance to a crazy quilt. Moreover, the ex- 
panding American stature has so far outgrown it that 
it is no longer decently comfortable. We wish that con- 
scientious political tailors like Senator La Follette would 
quit recommending fresh patches, and bend their energies 
to advertising the need for an entire new outfitting, in 
twentieth-century style. Most of Mr. La Follette’s con- 
gressional colleagues, however, as Senator Borah recently 
pointed out, prefer an easier and less honourable way. 
Whenever the Constitutional garment pinches to an ex- 
tent that brings forth a public outcry, they calmly vote 
a legislative relief that is patently unconstitutional, and 
while the Supreme Court throws it out, they stick their 
heads back in the pork-barrel, assuming that all is for 
the best in this best of all possible democracies. How 
long this process can keep up, and what will happen when 
the last rotted seam goes, will be matters of interest to 
the historian. 


As the delegates to the great powwow of the American 
Federation of Labour proceed with their annual lamenta- 
tion upon the hard fate of their constituents, we can not 
refrain from asking once more why it is that so little 
time is spent at these conventions in discussing the causes 
of economic exploitation, and the means that have been 
suggested for their removal. The man who believes that 
the greater problems include the less, is about as popular 
with the labour-politicians as a bear in a bee-hive—as 
witness the treatment that Mr. William Z. Foster has 
received at the hands of Mr. Gompers and his friends. 
With a few honourable exceptions, the salaried officials 
of trade unionism are so much concerned with the routine 
operation of the machinery of collective bargaining, that 
they have no time to talk about anything new, much 
less to engage in experimentation; and yet, if we are ever 
to have anything better than collective bargaining, there 
must be discussion and experimentation in plenty. 


As we see it, the current activities of a group of Finnish 
co-operators in Brooklyn are more significant for the 
future than any amount of conventional trade unionism. 
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The Finns have built a three-story modern business- 
block, in which they operate a wholesale bakery, a retail 
bakery, a meat-shop and grocery store, a restaurant and 
a pool room; and alongside this building they have con- 
structed two apartment-houses and laid the foundation 
for a third. The business done last year, outside the 
housing-ventures, amounted to $175,000, and the societies 
now have nearly 2000 members. This does not mean 
that these two thousand Finns have solved the problem 
of exploitation—not by a long shot; but it does mean 
that they are moving in the direction of a solution, and 
are already serving themselves through voluntary asso- 
ciation and mutual aid, in a way that would delight the 
heart of a Kropotkin or a Proudhon. 


WueEN the United States Government went to the people 
for money wherewith to finance the operations of the 
late war, it secured a considerable proportion of the nec- 
essary funds at the rate of three and one-half per cent; 
and the best return it ever offered to patriotic bond- 
buyers was four and three-quarters per cent on their 
investment. At the present time, the Government is still 
in the market for the funds of the small investor, in 
return for which it offers treasury-certificates which 
yield four and one-half per cent. Now about a year ago, 
the said Government, financed in part by the means de- 
scribed, framed up with a number of American bankers 
an agreement which provides that the State Department 
is to exercise a certain amount of supervision over the 
loan-operations of these bankers in foreign countries. 
In the New York Times of 14 June, there appeared a 
dispatch from Belgrade, in which it was stated that the 
new loan contracted for by American bankers had not 
yet been ratified by the Jugoslav Parliament, “or ap- 
proved by the American State Department, upon whose 
favourable action it is conditional.” On the day follow- 
ing, the Times carried a Washington dispatch which 
reported it as “understood” that the American Govern- 
ment had no objection to the completion of the loan; and 
on the same day, in the same paper, the bankers began 
to advertise twenty-five million dollars’ worth of Jugo- 
slav bonds, priced to yield nearly eight and one-half per 
cent. 


WE do not believe for one moment that the bankers and 
the officials of the State Department were moved simply 
by a liking for one another’s company, when they agreed 
to confer and co-operate in this matter of foreign loans. 
We believe that in the case of loans officially approved, 
the State Department expects to give, and the bankers 
expect to receive, even more protection than the Ameri- 
can Government has hitherto given to overseas-invest- 
ments of this type. As we see it, the action of the State 
Department joins the holders of United States bonds 
with the holders of Jugoslav bonds in a gamble on the 
future of the Jugoslavy Government. The main differ- 
ence is that the people who give direct support to the 
King of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes stand to collect 
8.40 per cent on their money, while the Liberty bonds- 
men who give succour to his majesty indirectly, through 
their own Government, must accept a measly rate of 
interest, and take the rest out in patriotism which the 
Government converts into cold cash, for the benefit of 
the overseas investor. 


An interview with President Harding is not necessarily 
more futile than the ordinary run of casual conversa- 
tions, but it is hardly the sort of thing for which one 
would travel half-way round the world. However, if 
the Filipinos who came to Washington to plead the cause 
of insular independence expected anything more than one 
of these standardized conversations, they might just as 
well have spared themselves the trouble and expense of 
so long a journey. The president of the delegation said 
that there were three things that he and his companions 
wanted to make plain: “First, we want full independence; 
second, we are entirely capable of running our own Gov- 
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ernment; third, we appreciate what the United States has 
done for us and will always want her friendship.” 
But as a matter of fact, none of these things has any 
bearing upon the point at issue, for there is nothing here 
to prove that the Philippine adventure will not continue 
to yield a handsome profit to American business men; 
nor is there any answer here to the newest argument 
against independence—the assertion, now reported to be 
fairly well established by extensive exploration, that the 
oil-belt which lies under the Dutch East Indies extends 
also to the Philippines. 


THE wicked flee when no man pursueth and the small 
States of the cordon sanitaire continue to tremble vio- 
lently at the thought of a Bolshevik invasion. According 
to report, Premier Bratiano of Rumania believes that if 
the conference at the Hague is a failure (whatever that 
may mean), the Russians will invade Bessarabia. The 
Premier has recently been in conversation with Marshal 
Foch and such-like people, and the Paris correspondent 
of the New York Times “understands” that “the French 
‘are willing to promise all possible aid of the same kind 
as was given to Poland during the Red offensive”; 
which doubtless means that the French Government is 
even now applying to Rumania the methods of persuasion 
which helped bring about the mad attack of Poland upon 
Russia. 


Ir the Rumanian Government should actually decide, in 
the interest of the French politicians and bondholders, 
to subject its people to a thrashing, the war would at 
least provide employment for the members of General 
Baron Wrangel’s army of deliverance. The story is that 
in Bulgaria these crusaders, to the number of forty thou- 
sand, have robbed the inhabitants of cattle and grain, 
broken up popular protest-meetings by force, executed 
Russian expatriates who refused to join their forces, and 
deported themselves generally as conquerors and out- 
laws. As a result of all this, the Bulgarian Government 
has ordered a number of Baron Wrangel’s officers to 
leave the country, and has decided to disarm the entire 
ragged army, or as much of it as is quartered in Bul- 
garia. In Jugoslavia, however, the Baron and his forces 
seem to stand ace-high. 


GENERAL WRanGeL and his staff arrived recently in Bel- 
grade in a special train provided by the Jugoslav Goy- 
ernment, and shortly thereafter the General was closeted 
with King Alexander for a couple of hours. After the 
conference, General Wrangel informed a representative 
of the press that he would continue to maintain his army 
of fifty thousand well-equipped troops in readiness for 
immediate action. How this army is fed and clothed is 
still something of a mystery, but the reports of brigandry 
in Bulgaria give a notion of one of the methods employed, 
while another is perhaps revealed by the Politika of Bel- 
grade, when it says that half of the sixty-six thousand 
Russian refugees in Jugoslavia are being supported by 
State funds. Since General Wrangel is on such good 
terms with the Jugoslav Government, which is in turn 
under the influence of the French Foreign Office, it seems 
not impossible that the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes has included among its pensioners a cer- 
tain number of able-bodied and well-equipped refugees, 
who live in the hope of soon having the opportunity to 
invade their beloved homeland in company with the 
Rumanian army. 


WHEN we read the earliest reports of confiscation, by 
the Soviet Government, of the treasure of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, we will confess that we were a little 
bit disturbed in our minds. If we were in any way in- 
terested in the promotion of orthodoxy, we should wish 
to promote it as a religion; and we should therefore be 
glad to see the orthodox communion stripped of all its 
earthly goods. As we read the reports of the confisca- 
tions for the benefit of the famine-fund, we did not think, 
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however, of the good that might inure to religion, but 
of the harm that might be done to art. Some of the ma- 
terial possessions of the Russian Church are literally 
priceless, and the thought of their sacrifice in a passing 
crisis is as appalling as the thought of the wrecking of 
the cathedral at Rheims in the course of an insignificant 
battle. As we reflect, however, upon the activities of the 
Bolshevik Government in the promotion of education and 
the arts, in the preservation and enlargement of galler- 
ies, and in the opening of new museums, we feel that we 
may rely upon the Soviet authorities to preserve all those 
possessions of the Church which have any real esthetic 
value. Their very disrespect for the economic and poli- 
tical enormities of the past should help, and apparently 
has helped, to clear their minds for a proper appreciation 
of the things that are permanent. 


TuroucH the medium of a letter published in a recent 
issue of the New Republic, we learn of an important cul- 
tural enterprise initiated four years ago in Russia under 
Bolshevik auspices. In this letter, Mr. V. Vikentiev 
deals very briefly with the origin, purpose and immediate 
needs of the new Museum-Institute of the Classical East, 
of which he is the director. The chief aim of the In- 
stitute, Mr. Vikentiev says, is to collect and preserve 
those monuments of the ancient East which are to be 
found in Russia, and to create “a centre for the system- 
atic study of the classical Eastern lore.” At -he present 
time, the Museum-Institute is in great need of foreign 
publications dealing with the antiquities of the East, and 
the director urges that such material be forwarded in 
parcels labelled “sent as a gift” and addressed to V. 
Vikentiev, Director, Museum-Institute of the Classical 
East, Russian Historical Museum, Moscow. We are 
glad to transmit this request to our readers, for we are 
greatly impressed with the possibilities of the new enter- 
prise. It has always seemed to us that Western archeo- 
logists and historians have neglected scandalously the 
current of classical influence which began before the age 
of Pericles to flow north-westward from ancient Greece 
toward the Bosphorus, and the Black Sea, and eventually 
became merged at Constantinople with the culture of 
Western Asia, to form a civilization which leaves its 
impress, to this day, upon the whole of Eastern Europe. 
The influence of Greece, as it passed through Rome and 
Moslem Spain to the West, is important enough, no 
doubt, but there seems to be no good reason why this 
phase of the story of mankind should be so much dis- 
cussed, to the exclusion of a movement that parallels it 
in the wide sweep of European history. 


To those of our readers who have taken note of the 
stimulating influence exercised in this country by the 
Russian ballet, from the day of the first performance by 
Nijinski, Bolm and the other members of the imperial 
troupe, it will appear as a matter of no small importance 
that the dramatic company of the Moscow Art Theatre 
contemplates touring these States next winter, under the 
auspices of Mr. Morris Gest. If the Russians come 
among us in sufficient numbers, they may be able to teach 
us eventually, by force of example, that genuine creative 
activity in the presence of an audience is hardly possible, 
unless the artist himself derives a whole-souled enjoy- 
ment from the performance. The Russians of the “Chauve- 
Souris” company are already engaged in giving nightly 
demonstrations of this proposition in New York City; 
but the difference between their variety of vaudeville and 
the ordinary exhibition of popular mechanics, is hardly 
more striking than that which distinguishes the perform- 
ance of the Negro company in “Shuffle Along” from the 
flat vulgarity of the Broadway musical show. The Ne- 
groes did not learn from the Russians how to enjoy 
themselves; they did not need to learn it for they already 
knew it, they were born knowing it, and in this respect 
they are in a different case from most white Americans 
who are engaged in the same line of business. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL Amos O. Fries, Chief of the Gas 
Service in the army, points out that the nations whose 
representatives recently signed a solemn treaty at Wash- 
ington to forswear for ever the use of poison-gas in war- 
fare are “working feverishly” to devise still deadlier gases. 
There is no reason to believe that these chemical develop- 
ments are designed for the extermination of cockroaches 
or field mice. While the diplomats at the Washington 
conference were posing for the photographers in appro- 
priately friendly attitudes, their colleagues of the various 
War Offices were ordering the chemists to speed their 
efforts in preparation for eventualities. In fact, it appears 
that no Government except that of the United States has 
ratified the anti-gas treaty that was such a mighty triumph 
for the humanitarians—and our own Chemical Warfare 
Service has by no means been disbanded. Indeed, only a 
few days back, Admiral Sims in a public speech declared 
emphatically that in the event of another war “we will 
use gas, and we won't care how, when or why.” It is 
now stated that all the Washington treaties will be pre- 
sented presently for ratification to the British House of 
Lords and the French Chamber; but it is our guess that 
the gas-compact is unlikely to be adopted by the nations 
whose representatives so enthusiastically concocted it, that 
it was never meant to be ratified, and that even if it were 
generally ratified, it would have no more effect than a reso- 
lution adopted by a conference of rats to forswear cheese. 
In 1909, the ten leading Powers, with a great fanfare of 
diplomatic trumpets, drew up at London a solemn declara- 
tion designed to curtail the depredations on neutral com- 
merce by nations at war. No nation except the United 
States troubled to ratify the declaration, and during the 
late war it was disregarded by every Government, in- 
cluding our own. 


ONE continually marvels at the amount of punishment 
which the cause of British-American brotherhood has 
lately endured at the hands of its friends. First, Mr. 
Harding delivered a solar-plexus blow by inflicting Mr. 
George Harvey on the British people. Then the British 
retaliated with two lethal punches by sending over Mrs. 
Margot Asquith and Lady Astor for brief visits of almost 
unendurable duration. At the time this seemed a master 
stroke. We were willing to cry quits. But our country is 
rich in natural resources. America replied with the knock- 
out. She shipped over Mr. James M. Beck. Mr. Beck 
went at the invitation of the London Pilgrims, an organi- 
zation that has accomplished the feat of remaining abso- 
lutely static for three hundred years. As soon as he 
landed, he began talking in a fashion that made Mrs. 
Asquith and Lady Astor sound respectively like Confucius 
and Socrates. “The great war,” he informed the Pilgrims, 
“was the sanest period that ever happened in the lifetime 
of man.” Weare sure that no publicist the British may send 
to our shores can beat that. Mr. Beck added: “In the 
gigantic illumination of that tremendous catastrophe for 
the first time the thinking peoples of the civilized world 
reached the conclusion that they were on the verge of an 
abyss which but for that illumination they would have 
barely suspected.” One wonders, of course, who has been 
illuminating Mr. Beck about the thinking peoples of the 
world; but this minor point is swallowed up in specula- 
tion concerning the length of time this exchange of trans- 
atlantic inanities can continue before both peoples demand 
a severance of diplomatic relations. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 

Urs) A, BOOTEECGCGER 
Ir has long been known that vessels owned by the 
United States Government and operating under the 
United States flag in transatlantic trade, keep bars and 
sell liquors, outside the three-mile limit, in competition 
with foreign ships; but the fact has for some reason 
been very slow about finding its way into the news- 
papers. We have not heard that the professional pro- 
hibitionists, who are in a position to command a great 
deal of publicity whenever they want it, have made 
much fuss about this anomaly. Now, however, the 
matter is under public scrutiny. Mr. Adolphus Busch, 
of St. Louis, returning from Europe on one of these 
vessels, wrote a rather tart letter to President Harding 
and sent with it a copy of the ship’s wine-card. The 
President referred the correspondence to Mr. Lasker, 
the head of the Shipping Board, who promptly made 
reply. Mr. Lasker acknowledged the fact; that is 
the important thing. In defence or extenuation of 
his policy, he brought forward three remarkable propo- 
sitions: first, that in his judgment, such sale of liquor 
is legal; second, that “dry” ships can not compete in 
the passenger-carrying business with ships that sell 
liquor ; third, that Mr. Adolphus Busch’s grandfather 
was a friend of the German Emperor, and that Mr. 
Busch is trying to discredit the American Mercantile 
Marine in behalf of the German shipping-interests! 
Having thus completely and convincingly cleared his 
conscience, Mr. Lasker declared that until the Supreme 
Court had adjudicated the matter, his policy would 
be continued. 

We ask our readers for a moment to contemplate 
carefully this activity of their Government. These 
ships are owned by the United States, they sail under 
the United States flag, and they are therefore under 
the jurisdiction of the United States and subject to 
its laws. It is directly violative of the Constitution 
and of the Federal statute for these ships to sell 
liquor for beverage purposes on the high seas, to import 
liquor within the three-mile limit in contemplation of 
that purpose, or to hold it in possession, either within 
or without that limit. Moreover, as these ships are 
the property of the Government, and operated under 
lease from the Government, it is the Government itself 
which is thus violating the fundamental law of the land 
and the statute of its own devising. If there is any 
meaning in words—if the eighteenth amendment and 
the Volstead act are not merely formule of the sort 
whereby anything can be made to mean anything— 
there was no such exception implicit in the minds of 
the legislatures which ratified the amendment or of 
the Congress which laid down the statute. Probably 
the Supreme Court will find some way of validating 
Mr. Lasker’s policy, because there is money in it; but 
every one knows that this policy is, and has always 
been, directly, violently and scandalously illegal. The 
United States Government, in short, after erecting boot- 
legging into a penal offence; after appropriating im- 
mense sums and organizing the lowest type of espion- 
age throughout the country for the suppression of boot- 
legging ; itself turns bootlegger on the grand scale, and 
has the incredible effrontery to maintain its right to do 
so, and for precisely the same motive that animates 
the private bootlegger—for profit! 

We beg to ask our readers seriously and candidly 
whether they can reasonably expect this paper to feel 
or to show any respect whatever, under these circum- 
stances, for the United States Government. If so, will 
they kindly tell us their reasons? Here is a social in- 


stitution which lays down all manner of stringent laws 
against murder, and then proceeds to organize murder 
on an immense scale; against theft, and then proceeds, 
through the instrumentality of a tariff and in all other 
available ways, to commit the most colossal thefts upon 
the earnings of its citizens’ labour; against robbery, 
and then embarks upon a course of straight highway- 
manry against the property of weak and unoffending 
peoples, as in Central America, Mexico and the Carib- 
bean ; against blackmail, and straightway goes into con- 
nivance and partnership with blackmail, as in the pas- 
sage of the Mann act; against bribery and embracery, 
and keeps a pork-barrel and an established system of 
patronage; against swindling, and not only permits but 
encourages its profiteer-beneficiaries to get away safely 
with whatsoever they can lay their hands on; against 
the debauchery of its citizens through alcohol, and 
sets up Mr. Lasker at the head of the Shipping 
Board. 

We can not take such a social institution seriously, 
and if our readers expect us to do so, much as we 
dislike to forfeit their good will, we civilly but firmly 
desire to be excused. Since every other political gov- 
ernment on earth, moreover, resembles ours in these 
essential particulars, we can entertain no greater re- 
spect for them than for our own. We can not get up 
a great heat against political government on account 
of its wickedness, because we are so much more im- 
pressed by the view of it as preposterous, anachronistic 
and laughable; indeed, the most hopeful sign of the 
present time is that this view is coming so quickly 
and largely to prevail. We can not inveigh against Mr. 
Lasker and call him a wicked anarchist, for he is 
merely a petty and ridiculous figure. We understand 
that he was at one time prominent in the advertising 
business, so this present taste of his intellectual and 
moral quality only tends to make us mildly curious to 
know what the advertising business is really like. It is 
impossible to take windmills for giants, unless one be 
a Don Quixote of the liberal or progressive type. Our 
view of officeholders has always been that they are 
there to furnish the kind of thing that they are ex- 
pected to furnish, and that they are there because they 
are by taste and training the kind of men who.can 
furnish that kind of thing. Sometimes, in a sort of 
general way, we think of them somewhat perhaps as 
Kent thought of the steward in “King Lear,” but as a 
rule, with not even so much attention or dignity. 

A matter like this of the Government’s quiet entrance 
into the bootlegging-business is worth notice, however, 
merely for the sake of remarking how well it falls in 
with the general line of governmental activity. Occa- 
sionally to marshal and correlate a few facts of this 
order tends to make the nature of political govern- 
ment understood, and to stimulate an appropriate senti- 
ment towards it; and this establishment of right think- 
ing and right feeling is what will ensure the supplant- 
ing of political government by something better. 
Revolutions, violence, and the crusading which engen- 
ders them, will not do it; popular oscillations from one 
party to another, or even from one mode of politics to 
another, will not do it. Nothing will do it but right 
thought and right feeling ; given those, right action will 
inevitably follow, and without those, it can never fol- 
low. The proper use, therefore, is made of a develop- 


1 Kent, 
Steward. What dost thow know me for? 


Kent, Al knave; a rascal, an eater of broken meats; a base, proud, 
shallow, beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, filthy, worsted-stocking 
knave; a lily-liver’d, action-taking knave; a whoreson, glass-gazing, 
superserviceable, finical rogue; one-trunk-inheriting slave; one that 
would’st be a bawd, in way of good service, and art nothing but the 
composition of ja knave, beggar, coward, pander, and the son and heir 
of a mongrel bitch.—‘‘King Lear,’’ Act II, scene 2. 
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ment like that of the Shipping Board’s policy, when it 
is used, not to disparage Mr. Lasker or Mr. Harding 
or any other set of officeholders, but when its logical 
continuity from other developments is duly observed, 
and when it is thereby permitted to enforce the ques- 
tion, “What can be the essential nature and purpose 
of a social institution that gives rise to such develop- 
ments?” 


A DRAB ANTICLIMAX. 

It is a melancholy question whether martyrdom is 
worth while. It is perhaps just as well for the morale 
of martyrs that they are unable to foresee the final tri- 
umph of the bright and splendid cause that consumes 
them, and to see it, in that triumph, become a drab and 
common thing. We could not with equanimity con- 
‘template being nailed to a tree to achieve the modern 
church; and the sacrifices of the ragged, barefooted 
patriots who starved at bleak Valley Forge seem incom- 
mensurate with the result as measured in terms of 
the present Republican and Democratic Party organi- 
zations, 

These pessimistic reflections are induced by a peru- 
sal of the very full summary of the new Irish Con- 
stitution cabled to the American press. As we read, 
point by point, that rigid compilation of political ortho- 
doxy, our mind travelled back over heroic details of 
the long struggle of the Irish people for freedom. It 
is a brilliant history, compact of worthy ideals and 
devotion and generously splashed with the blood of 
martyrdom. Wolfe Tone, Emmet and Lalor are dead. 
Pearse and Connolly and their colleagues of the Easter 
Rising are dead. Perhaps they may be thankful for 
that boon. The picture rises of that bright spring 
morning when James Connolly was dragged from his 
cell to be propped up against a barrow—for he could 
not stand alone, having been shot in the legs during 
the Rising—while the firing-squad did what firing- 
squads are paid to do. The picture rises of Terence 
MacSwiney starving himself to death for the cause of 
freedom in Brixton jail. They are but two of a long 
line of Irish men who saw freedom, clear-eyed, as the 
only reality that matters. To such a history the Irish 
Constitution comes as a rather dismal anticlimax. It is 
a far cry from freedom to a rigid and conventional 
parliamentarianism. 

“The principle I state and mean to stand upon is 
this,” wrote Fintan Lalor, “that the entire ownership 
of Ireland, moral and material, up to the sun and 
down to the centre, is vested of right in the people of 
Ireland.” “The nation’s sovereignty,” declared P. H. 
Pearse in his last pamphlet, “extends not only to all 
the men and women of the nation, but to all the ma- 
terial possessions of the nation, the nation’s soil and 
all its resources, all wealth and all wealth-producing 
processes within the nation. No class in the 
nation is entitled to privileges superior to those of any 
other class.” Connolly set forth these visions con- 
cretely in the picture of an autonomous democratic 
society, its administrative affairs conducted through a 
council directly representative of its organic producing 
groups. “The delegation of the function of govern- 
ment into the hands of representatives elected from 
certain districts, States or territoriés represents no 
natural division suited to the requirements of modern 
society,” he said in this connexion. 

These pronouncements are the beacon lights of Irish 
aspiration. They represent an order of society worth 
fighting for. But they are not reflected in the dubious 
political charter that Irish representatives have now 
concocted in conference with representatives of the 
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British Government. There is no reason to believe 
that this document will not be a ready instrument for 
privilege, for it is modelled on the too familiar lines 
of charters that have admirably served the purpose of 
privilege elsewhere. 

It seems almost inconceivable that the co-operative 
principle of the ancient Brehon Laws, which runs like 
a vivid thread through the thought of the Irish political 
economists of later days, should leave no trace in this 
political garment which is patterned so closely after the 
model covering the plump figure of British exploitation 
and imperialism. Yet it is an advantage that the new 
Constitution follows the fashion of British representa- 
tive government rather than that of American dele- 
gated government. The executive power is responsible 
to the Parliament. There are the usual guarantees of 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of 
assemblage and association, with the usual qualifying 
phrase about “associations ‘not opposed to public 
morality.” It was under a similar phrase that an 
American Cabinet-officer recently barred from the 
mails and ruined numerous publications which main- 
tained unorthodox economic views. The Irish docu- 
ment is equipped with modern improvements, and dis- 
illusionments. Universal suffrage is established, and 
the double-barrelled Parliament is to be elected on the 
system of proportional representation. There is a 
provision for the initiation of legislation by popular 
demand. 

The document starts with the declaration that all 
governmental power is derived from the people. Yet 
we find that all legislation is without force unless it 
meets with royal approval, and money may be appro- 
priated by the Parliament only after a special message 
of recommendation from the representative of the 
British Crown. This is the Canadian system, and in 
practice the Governor-General of Canada merely rub- 
ber-stamps the actions of the parliamentary majority 
of the Dominion. Canada, however, is separated from 
the mother country by 3000 miles of ocean. It would 
be interesting to see what would happen in the un- 
toward event of an Irish parliamentary majority intent 
on curbing privilege. It is a fair guess that the British 
Crown would scarcely tolerate so close at hand the 
setting up of an insidious example to its own people. 

The executive authority is vested in the representa- 
tive of the Crown. He shall summon to his aid an 
Executive Council, corresponding to our Cabinet, 
which shall retire if not supported by the lower House 
or Chamber. Among the executive prerogatives is that 
of appointing all judges. The Irish Supreme Court 
apparently is not invested specifically with irresponsible 
powers to annul or construe legislation; but a brief 
study of the American Constitution and American 
practice will indicate that under a written charter a 
tribunal of this character needs very little initial en- 
couragement to assume dictatorial powers. 

Both the Chamber and the Senate are to be elected 
on the familiar geographical basis, subject to the modi- 
fications imposed by the system of proportional repre- 
sentation. In the case of the Senate or upper House, 
the selection is hedged about with restrictions tending 
to guarantee an exclusive representation to privilege. 
The universities are to have special representatives 
there; and that assuredly will provide a sound reac- 
tionist bloc. The remaining sixty seats may be occu- 
pied only by “citizens who have done honour to the 
nation by reason of useful public service,” or who have 
“special qualifications or attainments.” This elabora- 
tion has a highly ominous sound ; moreover, it is to be 
noted that no person under thirty is deemed worthy of 
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voting for a senator. We gather that this caste cham- 
ber will furnish enough check and balance to the Irish 
people to hold them for another seven hundred years. 

In effect, the Constitution appears as difficult to re- 
mould to changing conditions as our own. Amend- 
ments must be submitted to popular referendum. Un- 
less fiity per cent of the registry votes, an amendment 
fails. This is a large order. It is reported that in the 
important Irish elections of last week only about half 
of the registry was moved to go to the polls. An 
affirmative vote of fifty per cent of the registry or 
two-thirds of the voters is necessary to carry an 
amendment. This also calls for an unusual demons- 
tration. In our last presidential election Mr. Harding 
was hurled into office by an unprecedented political 
protest, but he did not secure two-thirds of the votes 
cast. 

Such are the principal points of the Constitution. It 
is an uninspiring catalogue. It indicates that in the 
last analysis Mr. Griffith and his colleagues are merely 
politicians after all. They have wrought in terms of a 
political government functioning on the customary 
geographical basis of representation. James Connolly 
pointed out that in the complexity of present-day 
society this system of representation is artificial and 
futile, and Mr. Griffith could easily confirm this esti- 
mate by casting his eye about him. A nation does not 
live by geographical groups, but by groups organized 
for production and exchange. It is only by making 
its government representative of its economic life that 
a society can achieve a free and unfettered functioning 
of its administrative affairs. Men like Connolly and 
Pearse were well aware of this, as they were well 
aware of the preliminary necessity for abolishing 
privilege in its relation to production and exchange. 
They looked on freedom through the glass of econom- 
ics. Perhaps all the Irish people wanted was a home- 
brew of parliamentarianism, but if so we suspect they 
have been putting themselves through an unconsciona- 
ble amount of difficulty and suffering for an insignifi- 
cant end. 

When the Hon. Donal O’Callaghan, whose imme- 
diate predecessors in the hazardous office of Lord 
Mayor of Cork had been murdered or deported in 
rapid succession, smuggled himself over to this coun- 
try in a stokehold to testify before the American Com- 
mission on Conditions in Ireland, he slipped down to 
Washington unostentatiously, and the first American 
reporters to interview him located him there in the 
lobby of his hotel, just as he was buying an evening 
newspaper. “What do you think of America?” asked 
one of the bright young men. The young Lord Mayor, 
with a whimsical smile, pointed to the screaming head- 
line across the front page of his newspaper, which 
read: “State Department Will Deport O’Callaghan 
Immediately.” “I see you’ve got a Government here, 
too,” he remarked in sombre tones. Lord Mayor 
O’Callaghan and his fellow-countrymen now seem in 
a fair way to acquire a similar questionable blessing in 
their own right, and beyond that there is little one can 
say about it save to wish them joy of it. 


THE MILLS OF THE GODS. 


As long as European affairs continue to be conducted 
on the theory that the treaty of Versailles is operative, 
so long will Europe continue to be divided against 
itself and unable to recover from its present economic 
distress. We have Mr. Lloyd George’s word for it, if 
that were needed, that the treaty was based on the 
assumption that the Imperial German Government was 
solely responsible for the war. It is a treaty of 


vengeance, nothing more nor less. Events have al- 
ready proved it unsound in fact. Such effectiveness 
as it has, is negative; not only is it unworkable, but 
while it continues to be regarded ‘as valid, it prevents 
the adoption of any workable settlement. That it is 
quite as unsound in theory as in fact, there has already 
been ample proof adduced in the pages of this paper; 
but until the fact that Germany was not solely responsi- 
ble for the war gets general acceptance, we shall con- 
tinue to regard any new evidence bearing upon that 
point as having far more than a merely historical sig- 
nificance, and hence worth bringing to the attention of 
our readers. 

One of the documents which caused the German 
representatives great embarrassment at Versailles was 
the so-called “Lerchenfeld report,” as published in the 
official Bayerische Staatszeittung of 26 November, 
1918. This document purported to be a report of 
Count Lerchenfeld, the Bavarian ambassador at Ber- 
lin, dated 18 July, 1914. The Staatszettung later pub- 
lished an ineffective correction, stating that the docu- 
ment was not written by Count Lerchenfeld, who was 
away from Berlin at the time, but by Herr von Schoen, 
the secretary of the legation. The report, as published, 
gave three points of the forthcoming Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia, and represented the world-war as a 
natural consequence of the Austrian proceeding. It 
has recently been shown, as the result of a suit brought 
against certain Bavarian newspapers by Kurt Eisner’s 
former secretary, that he and Eisner falsified the docu- 
ment by eliminating from it certain important parts 
which showed that Germany was making energetic 
efforts to localize the conflict and avoid a general war. 
That Eisner and his secretary, in their eagerness to 
discredit the old regime in Germany, committed an act 
which had the most serious consequences for the Ger- 
man people, is evident from this statement of Count 
Max Montgelas, who was one of the Cone delega- 
tion to the Versailles conference: 


For the German Commission of Four, to which fell at 
Versailles the task of answering the report of the Commission 
of the Entente touching the individuals responsible for the 
war, the statement of von Schoen constituted a grave stum- 
bling-block. Although we knew that the communication, in 
the form in which it was printed, did not square with the 
facts, we could not tell whether it was a mistaken view of the 
author, or other causes, which had resulted in the incorrect 
exposition of the German policy. Only on our return from 
Versailles did it become known to us that the report had been 
given to the public in a considerably abbreviated and gravely 
distorted form. All the sections which indicated the purpose 
oi the Imperial Government to localize the conflict had been 
suppressed; above all, the avoidance of any mobilization of 
German troops as well as of Austrian corps along the Galician 
frontier. Further, the confidence entertained by Berlin that 
the other Powers, and more particularly Russia, would not 
grant military aid to Serbia, received no mention. The gen- 
eral character of the report, which occupied itself in detail 
with the situation in the Balkans, going so far as to discuss 
plans for a territorial reorganization of the peninsula together 
with compensations for Italy in accordance with the terms of 
the Triple Alliance, was essentially altered by the complete 
omission of this section. A report on the Balkans had been 
conyerted into one on the world-war. 


Ij this version of the Lerchenfeld report is studied 
in connexion with the evidence of the Russian General 
Sukhomlinoy, who, with General Janushkevitch, car- 
ried out a general mobilization of Russian troops 
against the Tsar’s orders, it will be found that the 
two dovetail perfectly; for the Russian general repre- 
sents the German Government as having made efforts 
to avoid a general mobilization. As for the oft-re- 
peated charge that the war was the result of a delib- 
erate conspiracy on the part of the German Govern- 
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ment, there was further evidence adduced at this 
German trial showing that there was not to be found, 
either in the archives of Bismarck or those of the 
former Kaiser, a single document indicating so much 
as a desire for war. A letter from War Minister von 
Falkenhayn to the Imperial Chancellor, dated 18 June, 
1914, was also introduced as evidence. In this letter 
the War Minister set forth the need of an increase in 
the munition-supplies of the artillery, on account of 
the danger of a Balkan war, and suggested that the 
_ increase be made gradually, in three parts, in the years 
_ 1915, 1916 and 1917. This certainly does not look as 
if the German War Office were plotting an immediate 
| world-war, whatever may have been its ultimate inten- 
tion. 
| So much for the latest refutations of the charge 
that the German Government deliberately foisted the 
War upon an unprepared and unsuspecting Europe. 
Every scrap of such evidence is important: not that 
it is needed to convince Allied politicians of their error, 
which was deliberate; but it is needed to convince the 
people of the Allied countries, and of Germany, too, in 
large measure, that the Versailles treaty is based upon 
a false assumption, and one which the Allied politicians 
knew to be false when they drafted the treaty. The 
sooner the fact bedomes generally understood, the 
sooner the German people will refuse longer to endure 
the burdens imposed by the treaty, and the sooner the 
Allied peoples will support them in their refusal. For 
this reason, we are glad to see that this Bavarian trial 
has provoked a great deal of discussion in the German 
press concerning the causes of the war. We also note 
with some satisfaction that at last, seven years aiter 
the fact, some of our liberal brethren both here and in 
England are beginning cautiously to suggest that, after 
all, Germany may not have been entirely responsible 
for the war. They are careful to point out, however, 
that she was not blameless; that her statesmen were 
willing to gamble on the chance that it might not be 
possible to localize the conflict. But that is beside the 
point. The treaty of Versailles is not based on the 
assumption that the German Government was partly 
guilty oi bringing on the war, but that it was solely 
guilty. For ourselves, we believe that the evidence 
shows the guilt of the German Government to have 
been negligible as compared with that of the Allied 
Governments ; but if it were equally as great or even 
greater, the basis of the Versailles treaty would still be 
unsound. Unless the German Government deliberately 
planned and precipitated the war, the treaty is as in- 
valid in principle as it has already proved to be in 
practice; and certainly there has been sufficient evi- 
dence to convince any but an utterly invincible ignor- 
ance that the myth of German guilt is a myth and 


nothing more. 


OUT OF LOST CITIES. 
Oxe does not often think of M. Antoine Galland in these 
days; but when I hear of the French blaming King Feisal or 
©f a convention of Syrian notables asking the French to 
withdraw from their country, I like to let my mind wander 
back to the year 1704 and contemplate M. Galland in Paris, 
just returned from Syria. 

Can one cali M. Galland a concessionaire? He had been 
‘given no mandate, no firman; he had acquired no mines, 
no fruit-groves. He was merely the first who staked out 
a claim upon that great deposit of Oriental romance, “The 
_ Thousand and One Nights.” When he published his transla- 
tions from the Arabic between 1704 and 1717, people sup- 
posed that M. Galland was publishing his own inventions. 
He was, they thought, adopting a mere literary fashion im 
‘giving himself out as a translator from an exotic language. 
Europe was from the first, however, abundantly eager about 
the stories. When at night he would open his window and lean 


out, his nightcap on his head, some one would call up to 
him, “Oh, M. Gailand, you who know such fine Stories and can 
tell them so finely, tell us a story.” 

Before M. Galland’s sojourn in Syria, Europe knew nothing 
about the stories that now seem to us to comprise the whole 
of Oriental literature and out of which we have built up 
our image of the Orient. How badly did our forefathers 
need such stories of wonder and magnificence! The folk, to 
be sure, had their own traditional stories; but the literate 
people had little besides their terribly rational books. They 
had the reiterated stories from Greek and Latin mythologies. 
They had Boccaccio. They had the “Gesta Romanorum” 
left them by the monks, with a tinge of Oriental romance 
in some of the stories. They had the quaintness of M. 
Perrault; they had the Italian folk-tales that had been made 
sophisticated by Straparola; and they had the stories of 
chivalry that had survived Cervantes’s onslaught and were 
now dry and dusty. The movement that was to bring 
ballad and story out of the huts and villages of the European 
folk was a hali-century ahead. The romantic movement 
was another half-century beyond that. May it not be possible 
that both movements grew out of M. Galland’s discoveries? 
May we not see behind Grimm and Lord Byron, M. Gal- 
land just back from Syria? 

Certainly there was little left in the Bank of European 
Romance when M. Galland brought to its vaults that enormous 
deposit; chests of gold and sacks of pearls, and a whole 
caravan brought out of lost cities by the Jinn! Europe 
cherished M. Galland’s translations, and even to this day they 
obsess us. What popular edition of “The Arabian Nights” 
would be complete without “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves?” 
Yet no literary detective has ever found that story im 
Oriental lands! Indeed, it is shrewdly suspected that that 
fascinating tale is a European folk-story translated imto 
Arabic by M. Galland’s Syrian attendant at a time when 
there was a danger of the supply of stories running short. 
Again, who would present such a collection without the story 

i “Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp?” Yet scholars will 
not admit that this story ever had a connexion with “The 
Thousand and One Nights,” and it is only recently that it 
has been proved authentically Arabian. So powerful is the 
hold of these stories that Sir Richard Burton was forced 
to translate Ali Baba from the French imto the Arabic and 
then into English so that it should not be missing from 
his collection, and so that, appearing there, it should have 
something of the style of the other stories. For the same 
reason, Stanley Lane-Poole, the editor of Edward William 
Lane’s translations, was forced to make a version of 
“Ala-ed-Din,” the story that his uncle, the great Arabic 
pundit, had ruled out. 

M. Galland comes between us and any representative spelling 
of the titles of those stock personalities who seem to fill the 
whole of “The Arabian Nights’—“Caliph,” for instance, and 
“Vizier,” and “Genii”: the spelling of these titles is Anglo- 
French, derived from the eighteenth-century translation. M. 
Galland’s influence in this matter is still so strong that the 
publication of a popular edition of the stories with, let 
us say, the spelling of Edward ‘William Lane—“Khalifeh,” 
“Wezir,” “Jinn’—would be regarded as-something of an 
innoyation. Indeed the publishers of the first edition of Lane’s 
translations altered his text after he had returned to Cairo, 
and with the merest apology changed his “Khalifeh,” “Jinn,” 
“Wezir,” back into the Anglo-French “Caliph,” “Genii,” 
“Vizier.” These translations were published between 1838 and 
1840. Lane had made his first visit to Egypt in 1825. - Cairo 
was then a purely “Saracenic” city, and Lane lived there as a 
native, taking the name of “Mansoor Effendi.” His trans- 
lations were offered as a “household” book; that is, the 
stories were denuded of the extravagant eroticism that is to be 
found in many of the originals and sometimes in the more 
literal translations. Nor does the bawdiness that is so uni- 
versal in popular literature appear in his translations, which 
are consequently denatured to a certain extent, and do not give 
one such a complete picture of that vivid medieval Moslem life 
as do the translations of Sir Richard Burton and John Payne, 
both published in the ‘eighties. 


For all that, I prefer Lane’s translations to any other 
translations into English. In spite of the omissions, 
they are, to my and, more vivid than those of 


Sir Richard Burton. When Burton spoke of them as being 
in the “stiff and stilted style of half a century ago,” he 
merely showed how defective was his own sense oi style. 
The style of Lane’s translations has ceased to be old-fashioned ; 
it has become flavorous, and it gives an impression of cul- 
tivated and restrained eloquence. It is a style admirably 
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.adapted to a courteous recital of tales. Burton’s translation, 
although it is supposed to be vernacular, can not be spoken; 
his rhythm is not the rhythm of the voice. On the other 
hand, any passage and any paragraph in Lane’s version can 
be spoken with naturalness and effect, and that in itself is a 
pretty good criterion of prose. 

It is curious that we still think of “The Arabian Nights” as 
being primarily wonder-stories for children. The fact is, of 
course, that they make, not a book merely, but a whole litera- 
ture, the popular literature of Egypt, Arabia, and Syria. 
Even in Lane’s versions the bulk of the stories are erotic, al- 
beit the eroticism has been kept within conventional bounds. 
But can any retelling of the story make a mere wonder-tale 
for children out of Scheherazade and her often-married Sultan? 
At the very opening of “The Arabian Nights” we have a 
cynical and sensual, if not a sadistic tale. We have had a 
few writers who have imitated in English the methods of the 
‘story-tellers of “The Arabian Nights,” but I can think of 
no one who has come nearer to the spirit and the manner than 
the writer of that sinister and sensual story, ‘“Vathek.” 

When these stories have lost for us their strangeness and 
magnificence, they will still be an important record of a 
civilization; a civilization as complete as that with which 
one comes in contact when one reads Homer, or Dante, the 
Athenian dramatists or the Icelandic sagamen; the civilization 
that at one time menaced ours and that has left a mark, 
not only on our history, but on our art, our science and our 
philosophy; the brilliant and inventive “Saracenic” civiliza- 
tion; the fierce Unitarianism of Islam, the faith, the hope and 
the charity that exist in it, the arbitrary kings, the veiled 
and superhumanly beautiful damsels, the supernatural beings 
of the desert peoples’ imagining— 


Giants and the Genii 

Multiplex of wing and eye, 

Whose strong obedience broke the sky, 
When Solomon was King. 


We can find much to rejoice us in that vision—beside 
which our own is so poor a thing—of the pride and the 
pomp, the glory and the transiency of this world. 

Papraic CoLuM. 


THERE is hardly a single thing which can be said by 
us, in the present age, upon the universe. On this 
subject our assurance has been steadily diminishing in 
the last hundred years; we have, with every advance 
in knowledge, discovered that we know less and less 
about it, and now we are not sure even that we can 
call it a universe. We would be ashamed to claim 
to know as much about it as Hegel did a century ago. 
This is not because we are more honest than Hegel; 
or because science has raised so many questions since 
he settled them; it is because our attitude in respect 
to everything has changed. We no longer desire with 
the naive rationality of all the centuries which have 
preceded ours a universe so self-evident and so work- 
manlike as theirs. We want a little chaos in our 
order; we are no longer lugubrious and apocalyptic 
over evidence which shakes a Design; on the contrary, 
we are pleased, as if in some way a little part of a 
wearisome burden had been lifted from our spirit. We 
have been carrying the universe too long on our backs, 
this metaphysical universe which has become so much 
heavier than chaos itself. Our desire to escape from 
it is a desire to escape into another universe. 

Earlier generations created the metaphysical uni- 
verse: we desire to abolish it. The old universe has 
lasted for more than four thousand years; we ourselves 
are rooted centuries deep in it; every voice to which 
we can listen, even our own, speaks out of it; only 
in relation to it is every great thought significant; all 
the unconscious power of our heredity perpetuates it 
in us, like a memory from which we can not escape 
and do not desire to escape. The voice of every god 
and every siren chains us in it. Yet we can not remain. 
The old truth and the old beauty have lost their savour. 
The world as men have known it has suffered the 
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most tremendous loss it could suffer: it has lost its 
meaning. It is no longer, as it once was, the condition 
of their freedom, but of their bondage. 

To discover in the universe law and reason, was 
once the highest achievement of man; the one which 
aroused the greatest admiration and gratitude; for 
then a world without law was the human common- 
place. In that world the inexplicable and the arbitrary 
were the rule, the simplest events were experienced as 
something terrific and unknowable, and man lived in 
the midst of terrors. The discovery of law was after 
this an almost unbelievable stroke of luck, an incredible 
deliverance from every sort of fear. It was the first 
step which man made towards freedom, for in giving 
nature laws he put himself on an equality with it, as 
something which might be expected to behave in a 
certain way. Now it is this universe in which we 
still live. Around it all our conceptions, our systems 
of thought and of religion, and our customary pre- 
judices from the smallest to the greatest have been 
built. Our thoughts—one would almost dare to say 
our lives—have relevance only to this universe. There 
is not a single conscious act of ours which is not 
oriented with reference to it. But this orientation, 
which was once ready, enthusiastic, almost a crusade, 
is now so will-less that we might call it automatic, 
and the universe as we know it is therefore the greatest 
source of melancholy to man, and the sign of his 
servitude, for now all his actions are performed in 
view of something which he does not love, and which 
wearies him. It is not one thing or two which awakens 
disgust and weariness in us: it is the universe. 

Man escaped from the first arbitrary, formless uni- 
verse into a reasonable one, which was a greater one 
because it was the correlative of a higher vitality, a 
vitality which could organize. The vocabulary for 
this new universe existed in the words which men 
gave to their perceptions: all that was needed was a 
syntax, the power of using these perceptions as con- 
ceptions. Beyond this we have not yet gone. We have 
learned thus far the grammar of our universe; but 
we can not use language freely: we can not escape 
from our consciousness of grammar so completely that 
we can handle our universe beautifully as poets and 
artists. Or, to take another simile, we have disciplined 
ourselves far enough to escape from the utter chaos 
in movement of primitive man; and by hard training 
we have mastered the different steps by means of which 
existence dances. But we have not, after training 
our legs, emancipated them into free movement: we 
know all the steps but we can not dance. We have 
achieved regularity, but it has not become light and 
assured, so that we may indulge, as a sort of luxury 
of vitality, in subtle violations of it. We can not 
achieve that regularity through irregularity, which is 
the mark of all divine things. When we think of the 
universe we can not allow ourselves the freedom of 
every nuance and every exception; and we are con- 
demned, in everything which concerns it, to a certain 
stiff awkwardness. 

To raise order out of chaos was a sign of vitality, 
but the complete achievement of the highest vitality is 
shown when we put all organization beneath us, and 
use it easily and gracefully as if in play. Play is the 
final form of vitality. We can not return to the mere 
chaos of the first universe, for that would be for us 
annihilation. We can not rest in the merely reason- 
able universe which we know; and there is no choice 
for us but to strive to reinstate in the universe and in 
our souls the exceptional, the unexpected, the unratified, 
and whatever makes rhythm interesting and spiritual. 
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For this we are in need of revising a thousand of 
our conceptions; for instance, development and 
progress. These, as we know them at present, are 
mere expedients to make the world appear reasonable. 
We invent steady processes, but evolution takes leaps; 
a fact which does not prevent the scientist from con- 
tinuing to call the affair evolution. But I can only 
skim over that abyss. Progress is a thing of which we 
know a little more, although we know very little even 
about that. But we know that great events have come 
as things unforeseen, unpredictable; in the common 
slang, miraculous. They have not been solutions to 
old problems. Solutions, indeed, are of little account 
for progress: they are only a part, the last part, of the 
problem. There are always problems in the world, 
and people who try to solve them: but only the routine 
of life is kept going in that way. A step ahead is made 
only by the man who, confronted like other men by 
problems, does not work out the sum in the traditional 
way, but thinks of something else. We know this man 
only in one way, by the fact that he is not tied to neces- 
sity; and the solution which he brings for problems is 
not a response to need; it is the discovery of some- 
thing new and superfluous, the creation of a new free- 
dom, and therefore of a new problem, in which the old 
one suddenly finds itself nonexistent. 

It would be worth the while of a witty philosopher 
to examine history as Hegel did, but from the opposite 
point of view; and to try to discover there how many 
instances there are of sudden, inexplicable happenings, 
of events which seem to come out of chaos itself, out- 
side of reason and necessity. The astonishing figure 
of Jesus, to whom even Christians (perhaps Christians 
least of all) have after two thousand years not been 
able to reconcile themselves, so that they can really be- 
lieve in him; the amazing rise of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; the Renaissance: these have not been explained 
nor made reasonable; they have simply been fitted into 
the past. When they really happened and men had 
them before their eyes, they were seen as portents, 
crimes or follies. It is time which has made them 
rational; indeed, a thing needs only to have happened 
a hundred years ago to be logical. Scientific historians 
are not sufficiently psychologists to see this, or to doubt 
that every event in history happened as the result of a 
“cause”—understanding cause in the severe and work- 
able sense of a reasonable cause. But what the his- 
torian calls a cause is the particular piece of folly or 
of hardihood which started a train of events; and the 
reason for folly is too deep for any historian. He 
desires to make history rational; and juggles uncon- 
sciously with the word “cause” without knowing that 
he is begging the question, and even without knowing 
the question. It is notorious how stupid this has made 
history. It has given the world the Hegelian pedantry 
of holding that everything that is accomplished is 
moral; that is, without nuance, for every nuance is 
‘immoral; and without exceptions, for every exception 
is witty. The truth is that there can not be any 
explanation of progress, for progress is a matter of 
genius, and one can not have information about genius. 
One here uses one’s imagination or one uses nothing; 
and the fault of every rationalized history is that it is 
thinkable, but it is not imaginable. Now imagination 
is the great individualizing faculty of the mind, as 
reason is the great organizing and levelling faculty. 

Turning from history to the world, there is the 
“wastefulness” of nature, which philosophers have re- 
garded with such embarrassed eyes. We have reached 
the stage now at which it is pleasant to realize that 
nature is wasteful, and that it- does everything, includ- 


ing life, on far too lavish a scale. At the same time 
the arbitrariness of the feelings and thoughts within 
themselves has become the chief preoccupation and 
the chief pleasure of artists. Dostoievsky and 
Stendhal have made us realize the beauty and nobility 
of unaccountable, irrational impulses and actions. The 
nuance is alone worth while: the rule exists that it 
may be possible. So radically has our taste in this 
matter changed that after our discipline in modern 
psychological literature we find insipid, naive and a 
little mean, the works of an earlier time in which 
reason is given an unconditional validity, and the 
riches of/ foible and waywardness are not even sus- 
pected. How to be a little out of step, how to escape 
from rhythm in order cunningly to return to it, is 
the concern of almost all modern art, whether it is 
called new or traditional. There is, in fact, at present 
no traditional art: no fundamental connexion between 
Milton, Corneille, Moliére, Fielding, Voltaire, and 
Stendhal, Dostoievsky and Nietzsche. 

But the supreme expression of our desire to escape 
from the rational world is the modern obsession with 
the future. The future is the absolute expression of 
chaos. It is the eternally strange sea, terrifying and 
seductive, into which we have step by step to advance, 
and into which we must at last fall headlong. Philos- 
ophies, religions and moralities have been invented for 
one purpose: to conceal the fact that we all walk on 
the sea, and move on the face of chaos. The para- 
dox is that as soon as we have set our feet upon it 
it becomes dry land; but though we are planted on a 
small, solid rock we can look out only into chaos. 
That is the great seduction of contemplation. The 
future is the chief modern discovery, and it is also 
the key to our desire. We wish the universe to be 
more uncertain and more free. Leopardi proved that 
it is only the allurement of the future, the desire for 
chaos, which makes men wish to live. But he drew 
the wrong conclusions from this, when he used it to 
support his pessimism. It supports neither optimism 
nor pessimism: it is life, and it is becoming more and 
more the conscious and affirmed essence of life. 

Epwin Murr. 


IN THE MARGIN OF HUGO. 


Ir has become a commonplace to say that Hugo’s 
reputation, once so dazzling, rests not on his novels, but 
on his poetry. If this be true, the reason may be sought 
in the fact that there is a great deal too much poetry 
in his prose, using poetry in the French or Latin 
sense, the poet being the rhéteur, the rhetorician. This 
tendency towards a completely metaphysical lyricism 
prevented Hugo from being a good novelist. It is 
extraordinary how little of the right sort of imagina- 
tion he had, and how much of the wrong, the sort 
which made it impossible for him to dominate the 
story, or the story him, because he was continually off 
steeplechasing after windy and grandiose abstractions 
entitled God, Womanhood, the Republic, Crime, the 
People. 

Let us take, for example, the book which, I sup- 
pose, should be accounted his greatest achievement, 
as it is his most popular. “Les Misérables” is, as 
every one knows, the story of an ex-convict who at- 
tempts to achieve salvation and peace against the men- 
acing and picturesque society of the Restoration. The 
conflict is clear: the central idea, with its various 
ramifications, magnificent in its possibilities. But, as 
was ever the case with him, the ramifications were 
too much for the author, and they very soon hid the 
idea. He had everything he wanted at hand with 
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which to complete his design: a plot, no more wildly 
improbable than many of Balzac’s, a remarkable first- 
hand knowledge of the society he proposed to treat 
(he had been himself first converted royalist, then 
revolutionary, student, finally, a public man and a 
friend of the first and last King of the French), and 
last, but not least, a sentiment of his scene, an instinct 
for Paris which will be admired long after much of 
him has been forgotten. But too many extraneous 
issues got in his way: fragments of autobiography ; 
the Battle of Waterloo; the Revolution of °48; all 
sorts of alien speculations strung out to pages, to 
whole chapters; and, finally, his own incorrigible 
romanticism. All that was left of the original con- 
ception was merely the Chatelet or Odéon melodrama, 
magnified now and then to monstrous proportions. The 
man was nowhere, or rather, his distorted figure as- 
sumed wings and filled the breadth of the heavens. 
The simple workman, to whom was revealed in a 
blinding light the mystery of goodness, and who 
swore to be good though all the police-militia of hell 
gainsaid, became a kind of archangel en bourgeois, an 
inhuman being who made speeches pages long and 
branded himself with a hot iron for no other apparent 
reason than to afford delectation to the readers of the 
feuilleton for which the novel was written. Only 
occasionally the author seems to remember that he is 
dealing with a human being, with the naive and touch- 
ing child of his own brain and not with an abstraction 
from a penny dreadful; Hugo sobered by realism 
succeeds to Hugo drunk with words, and we have 
passages of surpassing pathos like the chapters lead- 
ing up to the identification scene in-the Assises of 
Arras, or the episode of Cosette, or the grave and 
gloomy beauty of the final chapter entitled, “The Grass 
Conceals and The Rain Effaces.” 

It is a pity that such passages are rare, since they 
serve to remind us what novels their author might 
have written had he not considered himself the great- 
est poet of his age. It is curious, but not inexplicable, 
that almost no poet of distinction has been also a good 
novelist. There is a state of mind special to the pro- 
duction of poetry which is not at all conducive to 
that of fiction. When, in addition to being a French- 
man, one has the misfortune to esteem oneself a 
prophet and a seer, the problem is complicated. The 
lack of proportion, the abuse of words, the eternal 
subjectivism, the emotional auto-intoxication which our 
forefathers christened the divine fire and the sacred 
frenzy, etc., may be studied for their inverse results 
in the work of Hugo the novelist. There is no victory 
of art over this self, no monument of discipline among 
all those formidable volumes, no “Tale of Two Cities,” 
no “Little Dorrit.” 

Happily there is another sort of poetry, and it is 
well for the value of his novels that Hugo possessed 
this sort, also in great abundance. Nothing but that 
odd, uncapturable gleam distinguishes the following 
passage, for instance, from any number of others to 
be found in the works of Eugene Sue, or of any pres- 
ent day machine a écrire for the production of cinema- 
scenarios : 

To form an idea of the scene which follows, let the reader 
call to mind the chilly night, the solitudes of the Salpétriére 
covered with snow and white in the moonlight like immense 
shrouds, the flickering light of the street-lamps here and there 
reddening those tragic boulevards, and the long rows of black 
elms, not a passer-by within a mile around, and the Gorbeau 
tenement at its deepest degree of silence, horror and night in 
the midst of those solitudes. 

I do not know that anything is proved by the fact 
that, after a ravishing description of the Luxembourg 


gardens on a June morning, which none but an 
authentic poet could have produced, the same Hugo is 
capable of writing: “God, the millionaire of the stars.” 

Hugo dived after local colour as naively as a mod- 
ern best-seller, and his criminal characters express 
themselves in a dialect which even the barbarous, un- 
grammatical translator of the Everyman edition for- 
bears to touch. His doubtful ability to reproduce 
slang in a fashion sufficiently realistic is, however, 
not enough for the author, who insists on inserting a 
whole little treatise on argot while Thénardier is get- 
ting out of prison and Marius is getting over Cosette’s 
garden-wall. Recently, I had occasion to write that 
Paris slang changes so rapidly that the language spok- 
en by street-boys to-day would have been as incom- 
prehensible before the war as that of the Gauls. This 
is true to some extent; on the other hand, there are 
many words which will never get into the dictionary, 
that have remained unchanged through the decades, 
while others have remained but with a completely 
altered meaning. Nothing is more interesting than 
a study of the special language spoken by the 
illiterate and criminal classes, so much more expres- 
sive than that imprisoned between book-covers. Some- 
times, in fact, it contrives, despite all the pedants, to 
get into literature. Villon’s exquisite line “Mais ou 
sont les nétges d’antan” is nothing less than argot. 
“Antan” (ante annum) is a word from the slang of 
the fifteenth-century beggars of Thune. 

Not only have single words remained unchanged 
after eighty years, but also whole dialogues which 
might almost be called ritualistic formule to fit cer- 
tain situations. Thus the conversation between Jean 
Valjean and the young bandit Montparnasse may be 
still heard word for word on any street-corner: 

“How old are you?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Why don’t you work?” 

“Tt is fatiguing.” 

“What is your business?” 

“ooatery 

It is this sense of contemporary reality, joined to a 
singular feeling for the local scene, which still con- 
stitutes much of the force and appeal of Hugo’s nar- 
rative. No one, except Huysmans perhaps, in our 
time has expressed so poignantly the melancholy charm 
which Paris exerts on the wanderer; not the opulent 
Americanized city dear to the tourist, or the merely 
picturesque one known to the sightseer; neither the 
Champs Elysées nor the Latin Quarter ; but that other 
and hidden Paris, so shy, so discredited, so unknown, 
the Paris of the suburb, the outlying districts, the 
Barrier. After three centuries of imbecile destruc- 
tion, there now exists a society to preserve historic 
monuments ; there ought to be another to preserve old 
streets, and the market-gardens at the Barrier, and 
the Fortifications, the immemorial field of the loves 
and crimes of the faubourg, which are now being 
torn down with a desolating rapidity. Writing from 
Berlin, a capital which distinguishes its remote quar- 
ters with the gracious vocables of Pankow, Gotzkows- 
kistrasse and Kriminelgericht, it is a melancholy pleas- 
ure to recall the names of shabby modern Parisian 
suburbs, names which pass through the mind like 
music—Gentilly, Arcueil, Belleville, Ménilmontant, 
Choisy-le-Roi, Meudon, Bougival, Gonesse, Stains. 
Even the sinister word Kremlin-Bic-étre, with its mem- 
ory of mad-house and hovels, evokes a sigh. 

Hugo had this sentiment strongly, and had it the 
more for being in exile at Guernsey when he wrote 
his novel. “All those places which we see no more, 
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which perhaps we shall never see again, assume a 
mournful charm, return to us with the sadness of a 
phantom, make the holy land visible, and are, so to 
speak, the very form of France...” He begins 
the Parisian part of his story with the old house on 
the Boulevard de l’Hépital from which Jean Valjean 
makes his escape through the pays Mouffetard and 
across the Seine, evading the policemen by scaling the 
convent wall. Hugo must have had a certain sentiment 
for this odd and slightly sinister region, for the house 
reappears first as the lodging of Marius, then as the 
den of the Thénardiers. However, he abuses the 
quarter for its lack of esthetic interest. “Not a varia- 
tion of the surface of the ground, not a caprice of 
architecture, not a curve.” Fortunately for him, Hugo 
is not alive in the present year of grace. The region 
which he described in 1862 as chilly and hideous is 
now one of the most sympathetc in a city fast becom- 
ing without resource for the sentimental stroller. It com- 
prises the Rue Croulebarbe, where Marius watched 
behind the seventh tree from the Biévre; the black 
and fascinating Passage Moret; the indescribable Ru- 
elle des Gobelins, “the only spot in Paris where Ruys- 
dael would be tempted to linger,’ with its beautiful 
curving descent of old houses; and the view from the 
“Fortifs’ above the Poterne des Peupliers over a 
landscape lit by the vermilion cubes of workmens’ hov- 
els and the wild greens of cabbages, a landscape which 
should be the delight and despair of a “modern” 
painter. 

No one better than Hugo understood the vague 
poetry of these places, or was more sensitive to the 
humanity which warms them, but when he translated 
the energy of the latter into terms of actual revolution, 
he became a poet pure and simple, in a sphere where 
poetry should have a secondary place. In the long 
account of the street battle of St. Merry, Homeric 
extravagance is piled on extravagance, Pelion on Ossa, 
all the whirlwinds of the poet’s rhetoric are turned 
loose on the barricade like a barrage of gas-shells. 
Phrases take the place of realities. This was the con- 
venient method of the liberal poets, and the liberal 
statesmen also, of that distant time, and it is not, 
even now, wholly obsolete. They took refuge, gen- 
erally speaking, in large and flamelike words—light, 
progress, democracy—and in so doing acquired enor- 
mous reputations as prophets and seers. Swinburne 
saluted Hugo in mid-century as the Light of Revolu- 
tionary Europe. Swinburne, another poet, was revolu- 
tionary in the same fashion. It was very noble of 
the Italians to resist Austria in 1848, but very wicked 
of the Irish to do exactly the same thing in 1900. 
Queen Victoria, no fool in such matters, as Mr. Lytton 
Strachey has shown, took pleasure in pointing out this 
fact to her “liberal” subjects. In our own days, we 
have pacifist poets, residing at Princeton and else- 
where, who devote a lifetime to writing noble epics 
against war till war comes, after which they write 
equally noble epics in favour of it. Hugo himself 
said: “I desire progress with a gentle slope.” The 
slope was in fact so gentle that the prophets of the 
last century were effectively prevented from seeing 
1914 at the bottom. 

André Salmon has written a short story called “Le 
Poéte.” It represents Hugo, then an old man, making 
the circuit of the Boulevards in the Madéleine-Bastille 
bus, during the Commune. (The Light of Revolu- 
tionary Europe in a green auto-bus is not bad even for 
M. Salmon.) The aged poet pleads with the officers 
in command of the bourgeois avengers, and they polite- 
ly offer to take him home. He harangues the work- 


men at the Popincourt barricades, and their reply is 
unprintable. Then, feeling himself old, superannuated, 
fallen on awful days, he goes home along the quays at 
evening appalled by this vision of the great People who 
had been the pet children of his books. “And I was 
their poet,” he murmurs, unfolding his umbrella. 

He loved them sincerely, but somewhat in the fash- 
ion of a rich and sentimental youth who loves a street- 
girl, and is desolated by discovering that Mimi Ponson 
is not Pallas Athene. Hence his grandiose poems and 
polemics, heavy with the burden of a democracy he 
did not understand, seem obsolete. What remains is, 
after all, “Les Misérables,” a monumental epic of old 
Paris, shot through with stray gleams of beautiful 
intuition, of true romance; and even that is no longer 
read. The grass conceals and the rain effaces. 


CUTHBERT WRIGHT. 


ON TEACHING STYLE. 
PROFESSOR PITKIN, in a recent issue of the Literary 
Review, says it is immoral to attempt to teach a student 
style. He ends with the further statement—perhaps less 
open to contradiction!—that it is impossible. Professor 
Pitkin finds the immorality to lie in the assumed fact that 
“the style is the man,” and hence any effort to teach style 
is to cramp the free development of the individual. He 
would, apparently, have no discussion of style, even from 
the professorial platform, except “bald historical reports.” 
To attempt to teach style, he says, is “to tinker with the 
soul of a student.” To make the student aware, even, of 
such a thing as a style is to/breed doubt in his mind, to 
breed cowardice, to fetter his self-expression. “If you 
linger to suggest that he always write short, snappy sen- 
tences, taking the New Testament parables as his models 
of art, as Frank Norris did, you are in danger of hell-fire.” 

I am the more interested in Professor Pitkin’s remarks, 
because I am a fellow-teacher in the same institution, and 
I know how admirably he performs the difficult task of 
encouraging young men and women to honest and fearless 
self-expression. Nor do I want, wittingly, to hazard the 
brimstone fumes. Yet, I do not agree with him. I do 
not by any means agree with him that, in the case of the 
adolescent and undeveloped writer, the style is the man— 
when there is any style. I do not agree with him, in his 
quotation from James’s “Art of Fiction,” that “selection 
will be sure to take care of itself.” Nor do I agree that 
to attempt to teach a student style is to “imprison his 
spontaneity.” In short, I do not accept the assumption 
that one teaches style by telling one’s pupil to write like 
Walter Pater or Henry James or the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew. If Professor Pitkin ever attempted to teach style, 
I am quite confident that it was not in that way. Why 
should he think so ill of the rest of us? It is not the 
way, surely, that Professor Lewis E. Gates taught style 
to Frank Norris, who wrote a portion of “McTeague” as 
classroom work, and who owed—and admitted his debt— 
much to his instructor, as well as to the New Testament. 
Professor Gates was little short of worshipful of Pater 
and Arnold, but there is small sign in “McTeague,” so far 
as I can discover, that Frank Norris’s spontaneity was 
imprisoned either by the languid loveliness of the one or 
the suave urbanity of the other. He pounded rather con- 
fidently along his own chosen way—and how much of the 
confidence came from what his instructor had taught him 
about the problems of style, neither Professor Pitkin nor I 
can say. But I am entitled to my surmises. 

The idea that style is the man, that if one feels deeply 
enough one will express oneself in the one and only 
fitting way, entirely one’s own, is an old idea, a mystically 
comforting idea, and only partially a true idea, even in 
the case of the matured artist. Professor Pitkin would 
teach the student the essentials of grammar and vocabu- 
lary, and then take him to Coney Island, the Stock 
Exchange, anywhere, tell him to think and feel—and 
leave the rest to God. With exactly the same grammar 
and vocabulary, he says, two students might, if left alone, 
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become as different in style as Swinburne and George 
Ade. Never! Swinburne and George Ade never had the 
same vocabulary—and here is one of Professor Pitkin’s 
errors. He assumes that to teach style means to give the 
potential Ade the vocabulary of the dead Swinburne, and 
thus nip his fables in the bud. It means nothing of the 
kind. I remember some years ago hearing an elderly Eng- 
lishman tell of his Oxford days with Swinburne, and of 
the bewildering and sonorous vocabulary the young poet 
even then possessed. His vocabulary was a vivid indica- 
tion of his imaginative bent, as any teacher would have 
recognized, and to teach him style would have entailed a 
careful and sensitive drilling in the use and abuse of 
words, in their mental and their musical overtones. Very 
few critics, I fancy, would affirm to-day that a consider- 
able body of Swinburne’s work would not have been 
improved by such discipline. Nobody, on the other hand, 
I take it, would be so hopelessly crude as to compel a 
budding George Ade to write like Swinburne or Walter 
Pater, except, perhaps, for a casual exercise, frankly 
imitative, in prose rhythm. But the style which depends 
on such elements as Ade’s, depends on a nice feeling for 
words in their humorous implications, and on the power 
of brevity, of condensation, far more than many people 
guess. If the budding Ade is to blossom, he has got to 
learn these things. No doubt, in time, he may learn them 
for himself. But if his educational institution is not even 
to attempt to help him, to quicken the process, it seems 
of imperfect service. 

The style is the man? “Marius the Epicurean” is Wal- 
ter Pater? Let us admit it. But it is noticeable that 
Pater rewrote his manuscripts three times, and then drove 
the printer mad on the proof-sheets. Being himself was 
an arduous undertaking, and it required four tries to be 
sure. Style is the weapon, rather, by which the writer 
moulds his language to give just the quality of feeling 
he has experienced and wishes to impart, not a mystical 
and uncalculated gush. It is to be presumed that a writer 
knows what he feels, and how he feels it. But bare words 
will seldom express that to other people. When he is 
young he struggles with many forms of expression, he 
imitates many models, he follows many fashions, partly 
because he himself is many men—Wordsworth one day, 
Villon the next. It is not—at least, I am too insensitive to 
feel so—‘“dabbling with the student’s soul” to divine what 
sort of soul he actually has, what peculiar kind of feeling 
is predominantly struggling for expression, and then try 
to help him over some of the difficulties by showing him, 
if possible, what rhythms of prose have proved themselves 
potent over certain emotions, what choices of words are 
ironic or tender or enkindling, what moods respond to 
the “triumphantly intricate” sentence, or the staccato yip. 
If I found a student who was a budding George Ade, I 
should think myself derelict in duty if I merely gave a 
“bald historical report” to him on the style of the real 
George Ade. I should think it worth while to analyse that 
style, as Wagner, no doubt, was taught to pick the music 
of Mozart to pieces; to show him how some one with a 
similar bent handled the weapon of style. Professor Pit- 
kin will say at once that this is to make him imitative. 
But Professor Pitkin knows, of course, that all students of 
writing, left as severely alone as one can leave them, are 
imitative. They teach themselves by imitating—and the 
process is blind. Why not say to them, “Here is a man 
who carved a comical head out of a block of wood. He 
used a chisel. You want to carve a comical head. You 
try a chisel, instead of that old pocket knife.” 

Professor Pitkin quotes from James: “The young aspir- 
ant in the line of fiction . . will do nothing without 


taste. If he have taste, of course, he will have 
ingenuity.” Quite so. But why did Professor Pitkin 
quote it? If he, or any other live teacher can come 


before a class of young people week after week without 
imparting some of his standards of taste to them, without 
at times passionately wanting to impart his standards, 
there is something radically wrong with me as a teacher, 
and with most teachers with whom I have had much to do. 
All classroom-criticism, all criticism, for that matter, is 
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the corrective of one man’s taste applied to another’s. It 
is certainly as true that taste is the man as that style is 
the man. Style, indeed, is in a sense the peculiar, tech- 
nical application of taste to language, a concrete employ- 
ment of the sense of literary fitness. If a student, follow- 
ing his own spontaneous bent, decides that he is a humor- 
ist (and most students in schools of journalism do so decide 
these days, thanks to the pernicious success of certain 
critics and column conductors), what is the instructor 
to do with his themes? Far from being truly spontaneous, 
they are actually imitative in the last degree. They are 
crude, and often lacking in good taste, if not in the “nice,” 
certainly in the free sense. How will such a student find 
a saving style, until he finds out that style is the fitting 
expression of a unique vision, until his taste is so acted 
upon that it can distinguish between what is his and what 
is another’s, between what is genuine and what is spurious ? 
Make him see life in his own way? But in academic halls 
he is not seeing life, he is seeing books and newspapers— 
which, I will freely admit with Professor Pitkin, is a 
misfortune. To acquire the taste, then, to discriminate 
between the styles of various writers, to savour what is 
peculiar, unique in each, giving it the charm which has 
captured him, and hence to feel drawn towards some style 
which will most nearly reflect his own personality, seems 
to me a possible, if not the only possible salvation for the 
student. To teach style is to cultivate taste, to cultivate 
discrimination, personal selection, the sense of literary 
values. Far from being an imprisonment of spontaneity, 
it is the true release from imitation. 

All art, of course, including the art of fiction which 
Professor Pitkin teaches, is actually anything but a 
free, spontaneous expression. It is expression rigidly 
restricted, bound in by a thousand rules of custom and 
laws of its own medium. No artist of whom I am aware 
has ever broken these rules and laws, even to the slight 
extent which we timidly call revolutionary, without first 
understanding them and acquiring the skill to work within 
them. Even after fracturing them a trifle, he has but 
imposed new ones of his own, which shackle his imitators. 
In other words, the success of a work of art depends to a 
great extent upon its employment of the weapon of form, 
and any student-artist who is not made aware of this, who 
is not made familiar with form, not taught to move easily 
and with assurance in its bonds, is not taught the first essen- 
tial of his trade. For the immediate contact of the hour— 
the political campaign, the weekly magazine, the daily 
paper—formlessness may do well enough. In the present 
age, even, it may be the more popularly effective. But it 
is ephemeral, it has nothing to do with art. Style is the 
essence of form; style is what is personal and vivid and 
vital in form; in the highest sense, style is form. Not to 
have imparted a sensitiveness to style, a desire, at least, 
to write well and fittingly, no less than to feel deeply and 
genuinely; not to have communicated something of what 
James would call taste, is, it seems to me, to have failed 
as a teacher of the art of writing. 

But inasmuch as Professor Pitkin has most certainly 
not failed as a teacher of this art, I am forced to the 
conclusion that he slyly teaches taste, and so gets around 
the difficulty, in this age of revolt from shackles, real or 
imagined. WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF S. A. TOLSTOY. 
VI 


In four years we had suffered five losses in the family. 
The two aunts died; in 1874 Tatyana Alexandrovna 
Ergolskiy, and in 1875 Pelageya Ilinishna Yushkov. Also 
three of our young children died; I caught whooping 
cough from them, and at the same time became ill with 
peritonitis which brought on childbirth prematurely and 
I was at the point of death. 

Whether these events influenced Leo Nikolaievitch or 
whether there were other causes, his discontent with life 
and his seeking for truth became acute. Every one knows 
from his “Confessions” and other works that he even 
contemplated hanging himself, when he did not find satis- 
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faction in his seeking. I could not feel as happy as be- 
fore, when my husband, though without saying it frankly, 
threatened to take his life, as later he threatened to go 
away from his family. It was difficult for me to discover 
the causes of his despair or to induce myself to believe 
in them. Our family lived its normal, good life, but it no 
longer satisfied him; he was looking for the meaning of 
life and something different; he was seeking for belief 
in God; he always shuddered at the thought of death, 
and he could not find that which might comfort him and 
reconcile him with it. At one time he would speak to 
Count Bobrinsky of the teaching of Radstock; at another 
to Prince S. S. Urusov of the Orthodox faith and 
Church; at another with pilgrims and sectaries, and later 
with bishops, monks, and priests. But nobody and noth- 
ing satisfied Leo Nikolaievitch or put his mind at rest. 
A spirit which rejected the existing religions, progress, 
science, art, the family, everything which mankind had 
evolved during the centuries, had been growing stronger 
and stronger in Leo Nikolaievitch, and he was becoming 
gloomier and gloomier. It was as though his inner eye 
was turned only to evil and suffering, as though all that 
was joyful, beautiful and good had disappeared. I did 
not know how to live with such views; I was alarmed, 
frightened, grieved. But with nine children I could not, 
like a weathercock, turn in the ever-changing direction of 
my husband’s spiritual withdrawal. With him it was a 
passionate, sincere search; with me it would have been 
a silly imitation, positively harmful to the family. Be- 
_ sides, in my innermost heart and beliefs I did not wish 
to leave the Church to which from my childhood I had 
always turned in prayer. Leo Nikolaievitch himself, for 
nearly two years at the beginning of his search, was 
extremely orthodox and observed all the rites and fasts. 
At the time the family also followed his example. When 
exactly we parted from him and over what, I do not 
know, I can not remember. 

Leo Nikolaievitch’s denial of the Church and Ortho- 
doxy had a sharp contrast in his recognition of the 
efficacy and wisdom of Christ’s teaching, which he con- 
sidered incompatible with the doctrine of the Church. 
Personally I could have no difference with him regarding 
the Gospel, since I considered the Gospel to be the 
foundation of the Orthodox faith. When he accepted 
Christ’s teaching and tried to live in accordance with the 
Gospel, Leo Nikolaievitch began again to suffer through 
our apparently luxurious mode of life, which I could 
not alter. I simply did not understand why I should alter 
it, nor could I alter conditions which had not been 
created by ourselves. If I had given away all my fortune 
at my husband’s desire (I do not know to whom), if I 
had been left in poverty with nine children, I should 
have had to work for the family—to feed, do the sewing 
for, wash, bring up my children without education. Leo 
Nikolaievitch, by vocation and inclination, could have 
done nothing else but write. He was always rushing off 
from Moscow to Yasnaya Polyana; he lived alone there, 
read, wrote, and thought out his work. I bore these part- 
ings from him with difficulty, but I considered them 
necessary for my husband’s work and peace of mind. 

In my turn, as I grew older, the external and internal 
complexity of life made me look seriously into its demands, 
and again, as in my early youth, I turned to philosophy, 
to the wisdom of the thinkers who have preceded us. At 
that time, about 1881 or 1882, Prince Leonid Dmitrievitch 
Urusovy, an intimate friend who often visited us and who 
was Deputy Governor of the Tula Province, translated into 
Russian “The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius” and brought 
us the book to read. The thoughts of that royal sage 
made a profound impression on me. Later, Prince Urusov 
gave me the works of Seneca in a French translation. The 
brilliant style and richness of thought in that philosopher 
So attracted me that I read his works through twice. I 
then read in succession various philosophers, buying their 
books and copying out the ideas and sayings which struck 
me. I remember how impressed I was by Epictetus’s 
thoughts on death. I found Spinoza very difficult to 


understand, but I became interested in his “Ethics” and 
especially in his explanation of the conception of God. 
Socrates, Plato, and other philosophers, but particularly 
the Greeks, enchanted me, and I can say that these sages 
helped me greatly to live and to think. Later on I also 
tried to read modern philosophers: I read Schopenhauer 
and others, but I much preferred the ancients. Of Leo 
Nikolaievitch’s philosophical works, I liked and under- 
stood best his book, “On Life,” and with the assistance 
of M. Tastevin I translated it into French. I worked 
hard at that translation, being particularly iii at the time 
and expecting the birth of our last child, Vanitchka. While 
working conscientiously at the translation, I often went 
for advice to my husband and to the philosophers N. Y. 
Grot and V. S. Solovev. 

I always greatly liked writing, of whatever kind. When 
Leo Nikolaievitch was writing his “A. B. C.” and “Four 
Reading-Books,” he used to entrust to me the work of 
making up sentences and of retelling and translating them 
so as to adapt them to the Russian language and customs. 
I also wrote the small story “Sparrows” and others. 

On the appearance of “The Kreutzer Sonata,” which 
I never liked, I wrote a story from the woman’s point of 
view, but I did not publish it. Later on I wrote a tale 
called “A Song Without Words.” I got the idea for this 
from seeing girls at a concert behaving strangely towards 
a famous pianist. They kissed his goloshes, tore his hand- 
kerchief to pieces and altogether acted as if they were 
mad. What has music to do with all that? I wanted to 
convey the idea that our attitude towards art, as towards 
nature, must be chaste, that is, pure, without any mixture 
of base human passions. 

When I taught the children, I wrote a Russian grammar 
from which they quickly learned to write correctly. Un- 
fortunately the Russian teacher, who much approved of 
my work, lost it. 

I used to invent stories to tell to my children, and I 
wrote some of them down and later published them with 
illustrations. In the first story, “Skeleton Aurelias,”’ I 
used an idea of Leo Nikolaievitch’s. He began to write 
the story, but the beginning was lost. Whether it was 
lost with his travelling-bag, or whether it was carried off 
with the other manuscripts, I do not know. 

I always regarded my literary work with a certain con- 
tempt and irony, considering it as in the nature of a joke. 
For instance, after reading various writings of the deca- 
dents, I tried to imitate them, and, for amusement, wrote 
some prose poems under the title “Groans.” They were 
published, without my name, and without the author being 
known, in the Journal Diva Vsyekh for March, 1904. 

I remember two other of my writings, translations 
which Leo Nikolaievitch commissioned me to do. One 
was from the German, “The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,’ which he afterwards corrected himself, and the 
other from the English, “On the Sect of the Bahaists.’’ 

I also published various articles in newspapers. The 
most important were: my appeal for funds for the famine- 
stricken on 3 November, 1891; my letter to the Metropoli- 
tans and Synod on Leo Nikolaievitch’s excommunication, 
which had deeply revolted and pained me. I also published 
an article, “A Recollection of Turgenev,” in the Orlovskiy 
Vyestnik, a critical article on Andreyev, and others. 

If I ever wrote anything of value, it was the seven 
thick notebooks that bore the title “My Life.” In them I 
described all my long life up to 1897. When, after the 
death of Leo Nikolaievitch, I was, quite illegally, for- 
bidden access to the Historical Museum, where I had 
placed for safe-keeping all my husband’s papers, diaries, 
letters, notebooks, as well as my own, I could not con- 
tinue my work without materials, and three years of my 
life, which was drawing to a close, were lost to the work. 
And who knows better than I the life of Leo Nikolaie- 
vitch? It was I myself who in 1894 placed those docu- 
ments first in the Rumyantsev Museum, and later, while 
it was being repaired, transferred them to the Historical 
Museum, where they now lie awaiting the verdict as to 
their fate from the courts of law. 


Vil 

In the summer of 1884, Leo Nikolaievitch worked a 
great deal on the land; for whole days he mowed with 
the peasants, and when, tired out, he came home in the 
evenings, he used to sit gloomy and discontented with the 
life lived by the family. That life was in discordance 
with his teaching, and this tormented and pained him. 
At one time he thought of taking a Russian peasant 
woman, a worker on the land, and of secretly going away 
with the peasants to start a new life; he confessed this 
to me himself. At last, on 17 June, after a little quarrel 
with me about the horses, he took a sack with a few things 
on his shoulder and left the house, saying that he was 
going away for ever, perhaps to America, and that he 
would never come back. At the time I was beginning to 
feel the pains of childbirth. My husband’s behaviour 
drove me to despair, and the two pains, of the body and 
of the heart, were unendurable. I prayed to God for 
death. At four o’clock in the morning Leo Nikolaievitch 
came back, and, without coming to me, lay down on the 
couch downstairs in his study. In spite of my cruel pains 
I ran down to him; he was gloomy and said nothing to 


me. At seven o'clock that morning our daughter Alex- 
andra was born. I could never forget that terrible, bright 
June night. 


Once more in 1897, Leo Nikolaievitch had the desire 
to go away; but no one knew of it. He wrote me a 
letter which, in accordance with his wishes, was handed 
over to me only after his death. But that time also he 
did not go away. 

In the autumn of that year Leo Nikolaievitch gave me 
a power of attorney to manage all his affairs, including 
the publication of his works. Inexperienced and without 
a farthing, I energetically began to learn the business of 
publishing books, and then of selling and arranging the 
subscriptions of L. N. Tolstoy’s works. I had to manage 
the estates and in general all his affairs. How difficult it 
was, with a large family and with no experience! I had 
more than once to appeal to the censor, and for that pur- 
pose I had to go to Petersburg. 

Once Leo Nikolaievitch called me into his study and 
asked me to take over in full ownership all his property, 
including his copyrights. I asked him what need there 
was for that, since we were so intimate and had children 
in common. He replied that he considered property an 
evil and that he did not wish to own it. “So you wish 
to hand over that evil to me, the creature nearest to you,” 
I said, in tears. “I do not want it and I shall take nothing.” 
So I did not take my husband’s property, but I managed 
his affairs under the power of attorney; and it was only 
some years afterwards that I agreed to a general division 
of the property; and the father himself apportioned the 
shares to each of the children and to myself. He re- 
nounced altogether the copyright of his books written 
after 1881. But he retained until the end of his life the 
copyright of the previous books. The division was com- 
pleted in 1891, and Yasnaya Polyana was given to our 
youngest son, Vanitchka, and to myself. 

In the same year, 1891, an important event happened 
to me. I went to Pétersburg to petition the authorities 
to remove the ban on the thirteenth volume of L. N. 
Tolstoy’s works, which contained “The Kreutzer Sonata.” 
I made an application to the Emperor Alexander III. He 
graciously received me, and, after I had left, he ordered 
the ban on the forbidden book to be removed, although 
he expressed a desire that “The Kreutzer Sonata” should 
not be sold as a separate volume. But some one secretly 
published the story, and envious persons calumniated me 
by telling the Tsar that I had disobeyed his will. The 
Sovereign was, naturally, highly displeased, and as Coun- 
tess A. A. Tolstoy told me, he said: “If I was mistaken in 
that woman, then there are no truthful people in the 
world.” I heard about this too late to clear up the matter, 
and I was deeply grieved, the more so because the Tsar 
died that autumn without ever knowing the truth. 

SopHiz ANDREIEVNA Torstovy. 
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LETTERS FROM A COUSIN: VII. 
Paris. March, 1922. 


THESE are wonder{ful times to live in, once you get used 
to the strain of financial anxiety and having your affairs 
go hopelessly wrong once a week. There is no great hard- 
ship in that. We are all learning to live as the poor have 
always lived, for whom so little ever goes right that they 
are unable to believe it when it does. The poor never 
believed that the shower of war-money was real money 
and they spent it because they were afraid of it. They 
knew that if they kept it, it would run away, as it has 
done. They spent it and it has found its way to the banks 
which, as a result, have lost their function and are unable 
to do more for us than keep our accounts and print our 
checks, until such time as by dint of hard work there shall 
be real money again. But—work? Why, we're all of a 
tremble at the thought of it, we heroes in Western Europe. 
Work? We are soldiers. We have saved the world: 
let the world show its gratitude and keep us. 

That, from top to bottom, is the state of mind in these 
imperial countries where the people have been drilled 
into avoiding facts, the better to disguise their sufferings. 
So nothing is done, nothing is thought, nothing is fore- 
seen or planned. The rest of the world in its gratitude 
will never let us drift into the state of Russia, because we 
have been, and are, great nations. Never for a moment 
do we suspect that we are thinking and talking nonsense 
or that the fundamental facts of human life have changed 
so completely as to leave us high and dry, without author- 
ity; our old sanctions having disappeared, as it were, over 
night. Nobody but ourselves can save us from ourselves. 

I have been a voice crying in the wilderness since I first 
set out to fight the war-mind in 1911. Ten years hard, 
but the fight is over. The war-mind has collapsed, though 
lunatics go dreaming still of the next war—in the air. 
They may try it, but I doubt if they will again be able 
to drag whole populations with them. The new society is 
emerging. The men who work with and understand 
machines are beginning to find it impossible to go on with 
the remnants of the old. They are asking through the 
engineers’ strike for the reorganization of industry. Let 
there be no mistake about that. The human spirit has 
brushed politics aside, and, determined no longer to be 
outraged from day to day, has struck at the vital spot, the 
organization of daily work. There must be a change in 
management, a check upon waste, and a rude termination 
to a political system which corresponds in no single detail 
to the shape that, society has taken so far as that is dis- 
cernible. I say rude, because I do not mean violent. 
There is no room here for violence, only for subtlety and 
the sense of justice and the sense of law. The manage- 
ment of industry, riddled and rotten with political cor- 
ruption, must be changed or “industry” from breeding 
idleness will bring disaster. 

It is enormously important that you in America should 
understand what is beginning to happen, over here, from 
the beginning. When a great event is tackled too late it 
evades the grasp of the mind and the intuition, and the 
result is a makeshift. The engineers’ strike has nothing 
whatever to do with the abortive labour-movement. It 
is not an economic thing, not syndicalist, not guildist, or 
of any fantasy. It is an English thing, in the sense that 
for so long, until the collapse of the war, the word English 
conveyed to every sensible mind. It is the first mysterious 
manifestation of the social sense without which the 
enormous power of a modern community can not be 
profitably employed. It has coincided with the collapse of 
politics and diplomacy so that it is impossible not to see 
in it a prime cause of that thrice-welcome collapse. One 
can breathe, one can move, one can speak one’s heart out. 

Unfortunately, as always in times of decadence, hearts 
are not in the mode, and if you have one and speak it you 
are found guilty of a kind of blasphemous indecency. As 
some one said to Pierre Noyiére, you must open your egg 
at the big end to be an honest man, but again there are 
times when every one agrees to broach his egg at the 
small end, and other times (and this is one of them) when 
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everybody declares that he is sick to death of eggs and 
will not look at them. That is the prevailing mood in this 
part of the world. There is an affectation of pretending 
that life is no longer interesting because it has not pro- 
duced what was expected of it and has put many of our 
most highly trained perceptions to scorn. The artists are 
at sea, the philosophers are disgruntled, the politicians 
flummoxed (a good South-Lancashire word), but the 
despised common people are strangely and chastely happy. 
That is the extraordinary phenomenon. Superior persons 
are wretched and distraught while the inferior go about 
their business preferring their new and adventurous 
poverty to their old listless security. The vertical migra- 
tion of the people (as Rathenau calls it), the promotion of 
the people (as I call it), has cracked the hard shell of 
bourgeois stuffness which made so much mean rascality 
possible. For the first time the people are able to breathe 
a social air, and opening their eyes they see that nothing 
is as it has been represented to be. This is mass-perception 
and, grateful for it, they do not attempt to move out of the 
mass, feeling certain that when the time comes for their 
perception to become conscious it will find a voice. Mean- 
while, the force of the mass-intuition roused by this per- 
ception has played hell with what little was left of the 
top hammer of the old society, and I rejoice. As a creative 
artist, I shrink rather overmuch from destruction, but I can 
not but rejoice in that destruction which is merely a symp- 
tom of creative force at work. There is nothing to lament 
in the disintegration of the European nations. Something 
better is taking their place, something more human and 
less vulgar, a spirit that takes a humorous delight in its 
own lack of ostentation, knows its own force and can 
wait with a sublime nonchalance. I doubt if this force 
is stronger anywhere than in England, where industrial- 
ism has been most vilely and stupidly abused, and where 
by that abuse a sturdy political instinct has been urged 
into a real social sense that will have its way with us 
whether we like it or no: and we educated persons do 
not like it at all. We have been educated for privilege 
_and are sore at finding that privilege empty, and our noble 
selves looking not a little ridiculous. The arts that flat- 
tered us, the laws that protected us have suddenly become 
horrible, a mockery, because our self-worship is no longer 
fortified by the subservience of our dependents, who 
know now that we are poor and human even as themselves, 
and like themselves dependent upon the machine, which at 
last we are forced to understand. We have run away 
from it for generations, content to be shareholders with 
no contact with actual operations but the unintelligibly 
technical reports that arrived with the dividends, if there 
were any. Now there are no dividends and it begins to 
look as though thinking might become popular, and a 
normal, respectable attribute. Meanwhile, however, the 
entire dividend-swallowing class is in panic-stricken revolt 
against the possibility, but finds itself without terms of 
abuse. Bolshevik is worn out, radical is of good repute, 
and there is nothing left. If you can not abuse, you must 
discuss or be silent, and silence is a very rare accomplish- 
ment. O! yes, things are going well, because we are at last 
giving a real meaning to the words “an open mind.” 
GILBERT CANNAN. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue London art-world seems to be in great trouble about 
the loss of the Van Dykes that left England recently for 
Australia. I notice that the Westminster Gazette is of 
Opinion that it is high time for the Government to put a 
stop to the export of art-treasures, and suggests “a pro- 
vision that objects of historic value should not be subject 
to duty on passing at death, but should, on being sold, pay 
all the duty they had hitherto escaped. This would 
probably enable the nation to acquire on the easiest terms, 
whatever was thought proper to include in national col- 
lections.” Great Britain has undoubtedly lost some very 
valuable pictures during the past few years, though it can 
hardly be said that several of the most widely advertised 
works were worth the high prices paid for them. At the 
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sale of the Burdett-Coutts pictures, Sir Henry Raeburn’s 
“Sir Walter Scott” was sold for go00 guineas, and two 
fine examples of Hobbema brought 6000 guineas. Whether 
these pictures were bought by foreign or domestic pur- 
chasers has not been divulged. The rest of the Burdett- 
Coutts collection, particularly the four famous portraits 
of Shakespeare, were not all that the art-connoisseurs 
cracked them up to be; and prices, on the whole, were 
moderate. 


LirtLe has been said of the great losses from the German 
and Austrian collections. It is notorious that Vienna suf- 
fered in this respect after the armistice. Many of her 
most precious art-treasures were taken away, and her loss 
is irreparable. The sale of the von Gonz collection at 
Frankfort enabled several American purchasers to add 
fine examples to their collections, but where Germany has 
suffered most is in the loss of valuable pictures which had 
belonged for many generations to private families whose 
collections were so small that dealers knew scarcely any- 
thing about them. To mention only two cases of the loss 
of great works hardly known to connoisseurs, ““The Mill” 
by Hobbema (a larger canvas of the same subject may be 
found in the Louvre), and “The Lovesick Woman” by 
Jan Steen (a subject which he painted several times—one 
of the examples is at the Hague), have found their way 
to America, although nothing has appeared in the press 
about them. They are works of great importance, un- 
doubtedly fine acquisitions to American collections of the 
Dutch school. 


Tue English newspapers have made much of the poverty- 
stricken condition of owners of fine collections, and the 
grief of the English connoisseur is very real when he sees 
pictures that have been marked for national and municipal 
collections, leave England to enrich the galleries of 
wealthy American and Australian purchasers. A loud 
cry went up when Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy’ came to 
this country. The sale of this picture was regarded as a 
certain indication of the poverty that was fast overtaking 
the landowning classes. Yet the advertised price of the 
picture was so high that even a man in no danger of 
being overtaken by poverty might easily have been 
tempted to let it go. Even before the war, England lost 
many famous paintings, and no one then thought the sales 
were indicative of a poverty-stricken landowning class. 
I remember, for instance, the sale of Rembrandt’s “The 
Mill”; surely there was then no reason to suppose that 
Lord Lansdowne was so short of ready money that he 
was forced to sell the picture. To go as far back as the 
day when Walpole’s collection was acquired by the Rus- 
sian royal family and became the basis of the famous 
Hermitage collection, it would be difficult to say what in- 
duced men who made collections and men who inherited 
collections, to part with their treasures. Perhaps changes 
in taste had something to do with it; or the fact that 
prices for old masters can reach a level at which the 
most conservative collector may be affected. 


WHEN Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” left England, I was 
rather amused to find an editorial in the Manchester 
Guardian which was based on the assumption that British 
aristocrats are connoisseurs. This seems a bit illogical, 
to: say the least. Because Holbein or Van Dyke painted a 
member of the British aristocracy, it did not necessarily 
follow that the owner of the picture desired to possess 
it for its artistic value. The painters who were favourites 
at the Court of St. James were never the victims of such 
a delusion as this. They knew quite well that what 
princes favoured, their satellites accepted. Because these 
painters were fashionable, the walls of many of the enter- 
taining-rooms in British castles and manors were deco- 
rated with works that are now worth a feudal king’s 
ransom. I imagine that Myttens and Lely, Gainsborough 
and Reynolds, Raeburn and Lawrence did more to impress 
upon the British landowning class the artistic values of 
the pictures they possessed, than any title deeds could do. 
The writings of Horace Walpole and Cunningham do 
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not give the reader the impression that the British aris- 
tocracy appreciated the artistic value of the masterpieces 
in their possession. Sheridan himself, in “The School for 
Scandal,” deals with this matter in a satire that leaves 
little to the imagination. Indeed, it may be inferred that 
Charles Surface in this play symbolizes the aristocracy’s 
lack of artistic appreciation. 


From this, it may be asked how to account for so many 
of these pictures remaining in the possession of the same 
families for so many generations. A partial answer is 
that the law of succession and entail, which reached even 
to matters of personal property, tended to keep many col- 
lections together. When some years ago a spendthrift 
nobleman was dunned by his creditors, he took them 
around the library and showed them masterpieces of the 
British portrait-painters. They thought they saw the 
means of a settlement, but the bankrupt peer, chuckling 
over their premature satisfaction, said: “With regard to 
these canvases, you are in the same position that I am. 
You may look but I can not sell.” Undoubtedly there have 
been men of great culture who have inherited fine col- 
lections of paintings, but their personal distinction as true 
patrons of the arts does not redeem their class. 


Tue fact that a masterpiece from a British collection is 
bought by an American millionaire, is no reason why our 
cousins should imagine that it will suffer here from lack 
of appreciation. It may be pointed out that choice has 
been exercised in a transaction of this kind; and as much 
can not be said of the method, or lack of method, whereby 
most of the old collections belonging to the British aris- 
tocracy were gathered together. In this country, men of 
great wealth have devoted some part, at least, of their 
own lives to the search for the pictures they want. To 
mention only a few notable cases, the Morgan, the Altman, 
the Taft, the Frick, the Huntington, the McFadden and 
the Widener collections, are collections chosen by million- 
aires; and though they undoubtedly called in the assist- 
ance of brokers, the collectors themselves are entitled to 
the credit that at least their own choice was actually exer- 
cised in making the purchases. We are too near to the 
time of these men to give them their exact due for the 
part they played in bringing to our shores so many fine 
examples of the European painters. It may be more, it 
may be less; but we may at all events be certain that 
nothing could be further from the point than the British 
editor’s assumption that a millionaire, because he is a mil- 
lionaire, can not appreciate a great painting. What, after 
all, were the great landlords of England but million- 
aires? And if one must elect among beneficiaries of 
economic injustice, I, for one, prefer the millionaire who 
exercises personal choice, be it good or bad, in collecting 
his pictures. JOURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 
MERRY-ANDREWS OF OLYMPUS. 


Many of our dramatic critics are fond of declaring 
that, whatever may be our shortcomings in other kinds 
of drama, in the realm of musical comedy and revue 
we in America are supreme. Whether this is so or 
not few people will deny that we do musical comedy, 
on the whole, better than we do any other form of 
entertainment, and that we do it very well indeed. 
There is something in the tense, high-geared pace of 
the musical show which we find particularly congenial 
to our instinct for expression. The lack of con- 
tinuity, the swift changes of point of view and interest, 
seem especially suited to us. So does the quality of 
lavishness that has come to be associated with this 
sort of performance, the parade of palpable beauty, 
palpable youth, the constant appeal to obvious, imme- 
diate instincts, without any reference to mind or 
thought. 


It is the same with the acting and “gagging” that 
go along with such pieces. Who is there in this coun- 
try who can act, say, Hamlet, one-tenth as well as 
Ed. Wynn can play the “perfect fool”? Who can do 
Shaw’s Cesar or Schnitzler’s Anatol with the inspired 
fervour that Leon Errol brings to the interpretation 
of an inebriated flat-dweller, or the perfection of tech- 
nique that Will Rogers displays in a monologue? Who 
on our stage can bring as much of life and spontaneity 
to the role of Hedda Gabler as Nora Bayes can bring 
to the singing of an “old-maid blues” rag? Who cam 
play any of the sisters in “The Cherry Orchard” as 
Fanny Brice can interpret an East-Side shop-girl? 

Yet why is it, despite all this affluence of authentic 
talent, despite the suitability of the medium to our 
temperament, despite the shapeliness of the girls, the 
vitality of the dancing, the verve and competence of 
the whole affair, that one so often leaves an American 
musical comedy feeling weary, jaded, sated; feeling 
that somehow, amid all the movement and the rich- 
ness, the reality of joy has failed to manifest itself? 
There are many answers; but perhaps none is better 
than that which the Bat Theatre of Moscow, known 
here as the “Chauve-Souris,” has been supplying since 
midwinter. For the thing above all others which the 
“Chauve-Souris” does impart to its audiences is a 
sense of valid, deeply felt joyousness. 

This organization has now given two bills in New 
York, the latest only recently presented on the roof 
of the Century Theatre. In neither case has it been 
a pretentious performance which the little group of 
Russian refugees who have come here by way of Paris 
and London has shown us. An uproarious satire by 
Chekhov; a medley of songs—by Glinka, by the 
Gypsies at Yard’s, by an extravagantly accoutred 
quartette, by a motley collection of emigrés, by the 
Russian peasants—a number of dances, some of them 
very hackneyed in nature; a burlesque of Italian grand 
opera; a vitalization of nursery-floor soldiers—that is 
about all there was to the first bill; and the second is 
like unto it. The soldiers, who have been one of the 
great delights of the season, remain. The songs like- 
wise remain, different only in melodies and settings. 
The Chekhov piece finds a fit substitute in a sly, genre 
study of pre-revolutionary middle-class life, called 
“The Moscow Fiancés,” and there are two other 
miniature plays: the gorgeously vivacious “The Three 
Huntsmen,” wherein love betakes itself to the woods, 
and a more austere number known as “The King 
Orders the Drums to be Beaten.” The jolly quartette 
becomes “Quadro Caballeros Sevillanos,’ and loses 
nothing in the transition. M. Kotchetovsky, who did a 
Tartar dance in the first programme, appears now as 
a clown; “Porcelaine de Saxe” becomes “Copenhagen 
Porcelaine” ; a musical snuff-box comes to life, and 
“Katinka,” which was a like theme set to a slightly 
different tempo, is repeated when the audience rises 
up and vociferously demands that it shall be. The 
whole is as simple as the pastime of a child, inventing 
games for its own amusement in a corner. Yet each 
number is made to glow and throb and become warmly 
intimate by reason of the wealth of feeling the per- 
formers bring to it. That is the secret of their peculiar 
charm, the easy fashion in which they lift their “super- 
cabaret” to the unique position which it holds. 

As a rule, when an American musical show is being 
concocted, the whole thing is built up around a “per- 
sonality.” There is a “star” who can do some one 
“stunt” superlatively well. If his “stunt” happens to 
be caricature, he does that. But at all times he re- 
mains essentially himself. It is what he sees, thinks, 
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feels, that is the real “attraction.”’ This is distinctly 
not the case in the ‘““Chauve-Souris”—every member of 
that organization has a distinct individuality, but none 
of them for an instant thinks of exploiting the fact; 
with the exception, of course, of Nikita Baliev, the 
director. As far as the public is concerned, personal 
exploitation happens, in the case of Baliev, a sort of 
combination of the compére and commére of French 
revue, to be the business in hand, and, introducing 
each number alone before the curtain, he does it 
extraordinarily well, giving an exhibition of ultra- 
clowning that is all the more notable because he ap- 
pears to know virtually nothing of the language in 
which he is working. To those who make up the pro- 
gramme itself, however, the notion of obtruding one- 
self as self simply never occurs. 

One sees M. Birse, for instance, first inimitably 
leading “The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers,’ and 
his leadership is a triumph of pantomimic expression. 
Later one sees him unobtrusively merged into the en- 
semble of “The Black Hussars” or the “Quadro 
Caballeros Sevillanos.” One sees Mlle. Karabanova 
taking the gods of high Olympus and each successive 
audience by storm with the lusty exuberance of her 
“Katinka” dance. But in none of the many other 
numbers in which she appears does she make any bid 
for an undue share of spotlight. So it is with 
M. Wavitch, Mme. Fechner and all the rest of that 
finely sensitive company. They are honestly more 
interested in the rightly-attuned rendering of whatever 
they are doing than they are in themselves. 

A similar subordination to the general scheme 
animates the jolly adaptations of music that rollick 
through the show and the various settings that adorn 
it. The latter, the work of Soudekine and Remisov, 
are particularly fortunate—except perhaps in the case 
of “The Nightingale” in the current bill, where the 
tendency is towards a rather saccharine variety of 
insipidity. Most of these sets are done in one or 
another form of the modern scenic manner (why is 
it, by the by, that this manner lends itself so happily 
to tomfoolery and burlesque?) and frequently, as in 
the case of “The Sudden Death of a Horse” or the 
stark travesty of the Wooden-Soldier set, they are 
tumultuously funny. But at no time do they, as so 
many otherwise good sets do, step out of the frame, 
as it were, posture and cut capers on their own account, 
like a bright little boy attempting to show off. In 
their most hilarious moments, they make studious in- 
quiry of the thing they are seeking to express, put 
themselves at its service, seek merely to heighten its 
innate spirit. This is why they are pre-eminently good. 

In this country, we have heard much of the “great 
Russian soul,’”’ of “Russian sensitiveness.”’ Such ex- 
amples as have come to us, however, have been almost 
invariably in the tragic key. There is nothing essen- 
tially alien to us in this. If there were, we could not 
understand and respond to the greatest moments of 
Tolstoy, Turgenev and Gorky as we do. Sensitive- 
ness and feeling are not the monopoly of any one na- 
tion. Like pain and joy and love and laughter, they 
run more or less evenly round the world. In America, 
though, we are popularly afraid of feeling. We are 
quaintly given to associating it exclusively with high 
tragedy, with overwrought nerves and “scenes”; and 
we do not like these things. We leap into Ford cars 
and scuttle over the landscape in an effort to avoid 
them. We furiously chew gum, trying to keep our 
mind’ off them. We plunge into all sorts of hectic 
distractions in the effort to escape them. It is our 
dismal way of being gay; and it is perhaps the chief 


reason why so much that is intense and happy in life 
passes us by. 

For it is only out of a genuine abandonment to feel- 
ing that any real emotion, any real life, is born; and 
at bottom all feeling is wrought of the same stuff. 
Whether it turn out gay or tragic depends somewhat 
on the person, somewhat on the circumstances; but in 
essence it is all from the same well. In the case of 
the players of the “Chauve-Souris,” this candour of 
feeling is sometimes turned to mere grace and charm; 
more often it is devoted to having a sheer good time; 
but in either case, it proceeds out of a complete dedica- 
tion to’ the thing they are doing. 

That is why, without in most cases any more native 
ability than the best of our comedians, they so 
thoroughly transport us. That is why they have made 
even such slight and time-worn themes as “Porcelaine 
de Saxe” and “Under the Eye of the Ancestors” 
gracious and new. That is why, in the honest release 
of self, the least of them becomes magnified into what 
we call a “star.” They never comment upon things, 
they never remain outside them; they live them in the 
fullest, truest sense. 

It is good to go and see the “Chauve-Souris,” to 
laugh and make merry over its antics, to admire the 
splendid proportion it achieves; but it is not amiss to 
remember that the high joyousness of it all emanates 
from this continuous blending with the stuff of 
life. A number of people who feel deeply about the 
present Russian political situation have taken occasion 
to inveigh against these “Chauve-Souris” players be- 
cause they have fled their country at this hour, and 
because of the sort of references to the revolution which 
are introduced into nearly every performance. Such 
matters seem rather far from what the “Chauve- 
Souris” is doing; but in any case, it does not matter. 
The stuff that they distil into vivifying laughter is of 
the same vintage as that which caused a gaunt-eyed 
populace to tumble a Tsar from his throne and attempt 
the greatest experiment in humanism of the ages on 
a shoe-string. It is of the same essence as that which 
moves us in the most terrible and tragic passages of 
‘Russian literature. These people can be gay with the 
fulness of gaiety because they do not attempt to side- 
step life in order to obtain mirth. 


” 


Louis Baury. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


COMING IN BY FREIGHT. 

Sirs: The following, which is a portion of an interview with 
ex~Governor McCall which appeared in the Boston Post of 
11 June, 1922, upon his return from a tour of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, seems to bear a curious resemblance to some of 
the remarks the Freeman made a year or two ago. The inter- 
view bore the caption: “Ex-Governor McCall Warns of Pros- 
perity’s Grave Danger.” 


You can best understand that by seeing the example of Switzerland. 
That little country which escaped the war is now suffering more than 
any other because of her great prosperity. Switzerland is mostly 
thought of as a country of hotels and summer resorts. But she had 
the largest shoe-factory in Europe and a monopoly on the condensed- 
milk trade and big engineering-enterprises before the war. 

The result of the war was that all the surrounding countries bought 
heavily from her and paid the price that she asked for everything. 
The Swiss franc gradually became worth its own weight in gold. The 
country was overflowing with prosperity. Then when the fall came 
and notes had to be paid they were paid in the depleted currency of 
the ruined countries. And because of the high value of the Swiss 
franc none of the other countries would trade with her further. 

There was an engineering-company that took large contracts in other 
countries. When it received payment from the foreign concerns for 
work done in the inflated currency of those countries) the engineering 
concern could not pay its own interest, and blew up, All because their 
own money was so valuable. The condensed-milk trade has gone the 
same way. Other countries simply will not trade, and Switzerland is 
almost poverty-stricken all on account of her own prosperity. 


I am, etc., 


Eliot, Maine. Witi1AM KiIncG 
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A CODE FOR LIARS. 
Sirs: I am quite bewildered! Being a Joyal citizen I believed 
all that my Government and its leaders told me during the 
war. Now they say that what they told me then was not 
true, but that it was important that I should believe it to 
be true. 

But if they told me something which they knew to be 
untrue is it not likely that their statement that it was untrue 
is untrue? 

Take inhumane methods of warfare, for example. (You see 
that by their strictures on the enemy’s practice they have made 
me believe that ours is the humane way.) How we were 
wrought up about gas! Never, never would Americans resort 
to that cowardly, insidious, sneaky new instrument of de- 
struction. But here comes our own tactful and diplomatic 
Admiral Sims and says to some M.D.’s in Albany (see 
the New York papers of 14 June): 

“*You can bet your life that if we have another war and 
if we're attacked we'll use gas.” 

““Tf we are attacked we will use gas, and we won’t care 
how, when or why.’” 

“Gas, the Admiral declared, is not the inhuman method 
of warfare that it generally is believed to be. The general 
impression that the use of gas was inhuman, he said, was 
caused by Allied propaganda when the Germans were using 
rey 

Whom am I to believe, and when? In fairness to credu- 
lous citizens, the Government should mark its statements 
according to a code, and the key to the code should be 
confided to all over the age of ‘consent. This symbol, 
“FZ28t,” on Mr. Harding’s criticism of the press would be 
translated, “This is only a stink-bomb that relieves me of 
the need to answer the charges against Daugherty.” Mr. 
Hughes, marking his ukase about M. Bakhmetiey “O.H’L” 
would be understood to mean, “I’m in a devil of a stew, but it’s 
all Wilson’s fault.” In case of war the official creeler might 
show, by a copious use of the code, just how true his truth 


is. Thus: “XJ” = “absolutely sound fact, good for ten days.” 
“XJD7” = “perfectly true, to be denied in one week.” 
Jae, Gite, I Evy Gite, E. Z. M. 


THE ECONOMIC ROOT. 

Sirs: It is refreshing to find one American journal giving 
currency to the fundamental reason why Belfast so desires 
to maintain the status quo. As your correspondent, Mr. 
J. D. Clarkson, points out in your issue of 7 June, religious 
animosity is but the means to an end—that end being the 
continuance of the lowest wage-scale known to any civilized 
community. Herein lies the real reason for the periodic 
outbreaks of religious rancour in Belfast. While the workers 
are engaged in “killing one another for the love of God,” 
as a Belfast man has strikingly phrased it, there is no 
fear of their uniting to improve the wage-earner’s sorry 
lot. 

How sorry is the lot of the worker in Belfast may be 
gauged by the fact that in 1917, when Belfast mills were 
feverishly manufacturing linen for the Allied airplanes, and 
wages had been doubled in the linen-industry, there were 
yet 35,000 women and girls employed in the Belfast linen- 
mills at a wage of twelve shillings and sixpence a week or 
less—that is three dollars a week or less. This was testified 
to and not denied at an official inquiry into working-conditions. 
Such being the wage, is it occasion for surprise that these 
women and girls tramp to and from their work in their 
bare feet during four or five months of the year? Ass for 
headdress, or finery of any kind whatever, it is utterly un- 
known. 

Such are the conditions which bigoted Belfast seeks to 
perpetuate. As Mr. Clarkson truly remarks, religion and 
politics “are simply red herrings used by Belfast employers 
to create division among the workers.” Heretofore they have 
been successful. What of the future? Knowing Belfast 
intimately through many years residence there, I have no 
hesitancy in predicting that a change is at hand. It but 
awaits the establishment of a stable government in the Irish 
Free State. 

Belfast and the rest of the six counties are subject to 
and pay the same rate of taxation as paid in Britain. The 
taxation paid by Ireland to Britain during the fiscal 
year ending 31 March, I92I1, was just four times the cost 
of Irish government, which has frequently been characterized 
as grossly extravagant by British statesmen, and is in fact 
notoriously so. But even if government were to cost as 
much in the future, it is manifest that taxes can be reduced 
to one-fourth the present rate, I have good reason for 


believing that the reduction will be much greater. The 
introduction of the first budget in the Irish Free State 
Parliament probably will be the signal for a movement by 
the commercial interests of Belfast to unite with the majority. 
The manufacturers and merchants of the northern metropolis 
are not likely to be long content to pay four, five, or six 
times the amount of taxes exacted from their competitors 
in Dublin. Herein lies the true solution of the “Ulster” 
difficulty. I am, etc., 


Chicago, Illinois. Bernard MacGIiian, 


SOME SERIOUS ALLEGATIONS. 

Sirs: Thank you very much indeed for your able editorial 
“A Lesson in Sabotage,” in the Freeman of 14 June. It is a 
satisfaction to find that there is at least one American journal 
that is willing to give the other side of a case already so 
copiously presented to the public by Mr. Hoover’s friends and 
publicity-experts. I prepared three replies to Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s article on Russian relief, in the World of 14 May, 
one before and the other two after its publication—the last 
one of the precise length stipulated by Mr. Frank Cobb (edi- 
tor of the World). But none was published by the World. 
Recently, I called on Mr. Bovard, of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, a subsidiary of the. World, which had also printed Mr. 
Lippmann’s article, and asked him to publish any one of the 
three replies, as a matter of fairness. He was unwilling to 
override the World in the matter, but granted me space in 
which to say of Mr. Lippmann’s claims as to the break-down 
of the Russian transportation-system : 

This statement, if it ever had been true, is certainly not true to-day, 
and it is generally admitted by American Relief Association officials 
that all relief-supplies are being delivered to the famine-area without 
delay. As a matter of fact, the Russian railways to-day are providing 
the A. R. A. about thirty cars a day more than its requirements. The 
American Committee for Relief of Russian Children never has had the 


slightest difficulty in getting its supplies to the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts. 


While little enough to undo the harm worked by Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s mischievous and inaccurate article, this concession on 
the part of Mr. Bovard thas exceeded anything which Mr. 
Cobb has granted. 

I have, by the way, been much interested in the employment 
of the vast publicity-machinery of the American Relief Admin- 
istration by Mr. Hoover to spread propaganda inimical to the 
present Government of Russia. I have before me two releases 
sent out by the American Relief Administration, the first dated 
16 May, 1922, and entitled “Summary of Address before Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. Annual Convention, By Her- 
bert Hoover,” and the second headed “American Relations to 
Russia. Summary of an address before the International 
Chamber of Commerce by Herbert Hoover, Washington, Mon- 
day evening, 15 May, 1922.” In the first, no mention what- 
ever is made of the Russian famine-relief problem which, I 
assume, is the principal work of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, while in the second, which is four pages long, 
single space, the only part referring to relief-work is the er- 
roneous statement: 

Before the next harvest the American Relief Administration under my 
direction, will have expended more than $50 million in American charity 
on the saving of Russian people from starvation and in providing seed 
for the next harvest. This operation will perhaps do more than save 
ten millions of humanity from death. It will through this act of 
charity have saved the soul of the Russian people from an abyss of 


despair, too terrible for human expression. It is the visible evidence of 
the sympathy of the American people and our desire to help. 


Whatever that may mean. The remainder of the second re- 
lease and the whole of the first release are devoted to an 
arraignment of the Soviet Government of Russia, its policies 
and its aims, which for the life of me I can not see as any 
business of the American Relief Administration, as a relief- 
organization. F 
Perhaps, however, it is not a relief-organization. I am, etc., 
New York City. Paxton HIBBEN. 


BOOKS. 


THE FORTUNATE ISLAND. 
Tue Greek poets, who had the power to make a myth 
of everything, often mentioned in their works the fable 
that somewhere in the Atlantic, beyond the gates of the 
evening star, was an island where grew the ever-ripen- 
ing golden apples, which the Goddess of Earth had 
given to Hera upon her marriage to Zeus. These 
apples were tended by four nymphs, called the 
Hesperides, and were watched over by a sleepless 
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dragon. Just what may have been the precise geo- 
graphical location of this garden ot the Hesperides 
in the minds of the Greeks, is doubtful; but whenever 
I read Irish poetry, in English translation or adapta- 
tion, | am reminded again of this old story. Beneath 
the eyes of the sleepless dragon England, the Irish 
poets, especially during the last century, have made 
their western island a garden full of the ever-ripening 
fruits of song; and the nymphs that tend that garden 
are four: love of country, love of woman, courage to 
create a burning dream out of failure, and sorrow 
for their dream unfulfilled. These four notes, to- 
gether with others of more homely realism, mirth, or 
despair, sound together in the pages of Mr. Colum’s 
Anthology.” 

I think the Irish are extremely lucky: so lucky 
that they do not realize their luck. Under the heel 
of the Saxon, they have suffered everything, from 
loss of freedom to starvation. In recompense, God 
gave them the beauteous gifts of the spirit, and added 
to them, song. They did not build up a mighty em- 
pire in the nineteenth century; but no one will ever 
say of James Clarence Mangan, Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
W. B. Yeats, or “AL.” that the world was too much 
with them, as it was with Browning, Tennyson, Arnold, 
and even with Wordsworth. They gradually forgot 
or neglected their own language, and were obliged to 
write in the tongue of their conquerors; but for all 
that, no one will ever mistake James Stephens, Joseph 
Campbell, or Mr. Colum himself, for typical Georgian 
poets. The Irish fought unwillingly in the late war for 
civilization, and Ireland was unmentioned in that 
mighty document, the treaty of Versailles; but some- 
how Rupert Brooke and Wilfred Owen are a legend, 
whereas Padraic Pearse and Joseph Plunkett live on. 
Yes, the Irish are lucky, or unlucky, if one prefer, 
and may Heaven preserve their misfortune! 

I think this ability to transform into poetry the 
essential qualities of their soil, their life, their national 
spirit, comes to the Irish from a very remote period. 
Mr. Colum tells us that when the Milesian invaders, 
in their ships, came to the island, they found it already 
inhabited by the Ever-Living Ones, the Tuatha De 
Danaan. Finding themselves unable to destroy these 
mysterious immortals, they made a truce and a treaty; 
the only treaty that has ever been kept in Ireland, 
perhaps because it was the only treaty that seemed 
worth keeping. “To the Milesians went the upper 
surface and the accessible places, and to the Danaans 
-went the subterranean and inaccessible places of the 
land,” says Mr. Colum. “Thus, in Ireland, the Golden 
Race did not go down before the men of the Iron 
Race. They stayed to give glimpses of more lovely 
countries, more beautiful lovers, more passionate and 
adventurous lives to princes and peasants for more 
than a thousand years.” How they stayed may be 
read by him that has a listening heart, in the pages 
_ of this book. 

To take but a single example, on page 126 of Mr. 
Colum’s selections may be found a poem entitled “The 
Woman of Beare.” The subject of this poem is 
exactly the same as that of Villon’s famous “Ballade 
of the Fair Helm-maker Grown Old.” In each case 
we are given a picture of a splendid harlot, once young, 
beautiful, and desirable, now lank and withered. But 
whereas Villon exhausts his powers of realism over an 
extended contrast between the aspect of La Heaul- 
miere’s body as it was in youth and its aspect in old 
age, the old Irish bard proceeds more subtly. He 
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devotes but a line or two to the consideration of 
the present deplorable state of his courtesan’s ap- 
pearance. The rest of the poem is devoted to a 
magnificent summing-up of and lament over, the 
departed glories of his country’s heroic past: 


Lone is Femen: vacant, bare, 

Stands in Bregon Ronan’s chair. 
And the siuow tooth ot the sky 

Frets the stones where my dead lie. 


Could any but an Irish poet have written these lines? 
Compared to Villon, this old bard is infinitely more 
deep and subtle: 


I, that when the hour was mine, 
Drank with kings the mead and wine, 
Drink whey-water now in rags 

Praying among shrivelled hags. 


Amen, let my drink be whey, 
Let me do God’s will all day— 
And, as upon God I call, 

Turn my blood to angry gali. 


Even nature is made to share this lamentation, in 
a way that only a Greek or a Chinese poet could 
equal : 

Ebbing, the wave of the sea, 
Leaves, where it wantoned before, 
Changed past knowing the shore, 
Lean and lonely and grey, 

And far and farther from me 
Ebbs the wave of the sea. 


Readers of this anthology will find the self-same 
undertones of human, natural, and _ half-mystical 
poignance sounding in many another poem in its pages, 
from this translation of a tenth-century manuscript, 
to the latest work of “/E.” or of Padraic Pearse. 
Mr. Colum is himself a poet, and he has done his 
work with a poet’s sensitiveness to values. My only 
regret is that he has included so many anonymous 
street-songs, and has left out a few superb expressions 
of Celtic animism like Amergin’s Song beginning, “I 
am the wind of the sea.” There is no doubt a rough 
vigour and a biting tang even to such things as 
“Johnny, I hardly knew ye.” But for my part, I am 
not enough of a democrat to believe that there can 
be any comparison between such products of national 
energy and the more delicately individualized efforts 
of personal talent. 

One more thing remains to be said. The heroic 
note, in the sense with which poets like the Elizabethans 
or Whitman have made us familiar, sounds rarely 
in the words of the Irish poet. Mangan, once or 
twice, approaches it, but it is almost absent from 
that most touchingly human of patriotic poems, “My 
Dark Rosaleen.” As Mr. Colum says, the essence of 
Irish poetry is its unemphatic word-order, its prefer- 
ence for the half-statement. Reading through these 
pages, one is convinced that the finest poetry is, after 
all, a rare and a lonely thing. The essential singer 
is not born to a golden clime or shaped to be under- 
stood by his fellows. Rather is he Raftery, “full of 
hope and love, with eyes that have no light and 
gentleness that has no misery,’ making his eternal 
pilgrimage, feeble and tired, through the world that 
misunderstands, and always playing his music “to 
empty pockets.” Joun Goutp FLETCHER. 


CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Wir the war and the revolution over, Dr. Max Krell, 
a writer and editor of some standing, undertook the 
problem of re-introducing to current literature the large 
number of German readers who had lost touch with it 
during the long turmoil. His solution is embodied in 
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his selection from twenty-two authors of as many repre- 
sentative pieces, mostly short stories, written between 
1914 and 1920. Dr. Krell’s task is comparable to that 
undertaken on behalf of verse by Dr. Kurt Pinthus, in 
“Menschheitsdammerung: Symphonie jiingster Dichtung.” 
His aim has been to assemble selections that are at once 
representative of the writers that he includes and of the 
best work of its kind in the language. 

The book represents a tendency of considerable vigour, 
not perhaps of great importance in itself, for conscious 
theory is hardly the best foundation for literary creation. 
Curiously enough, however, this tendency is taken seri- 
ously outside as well as within Germany, on literary 
grounds. In this respect the collection is a unit: its 
contributors, whether or not they have had futurist affili- 
ations, like Doblin, or like René Schickele, have begun 
as impressionists, are all in greater or less degree expres- 
sionists. Beyond this, all are concentrated on the moment, 
keenly interested in the psychology of the time, and in 
the main intent upon functioning as physicians or diag- 
nosticians rather than as entertainers. Their seriousness 
is abundantly apparent. It is often overstrained, how- 
ever, or overlaid with an unpleasant flippancy, as in Carl 
Sternheim, a dramatist of considerable pretensions, whose 
claim to be the German Moliére is not, it appears, entirely 
unfounded; or it is inverted in grotesquerie, or sarcasm, 
as in Heinrich Mann or Ehrenstein; or shades off, as in 
René Schickele, into a reluctant acceptance of things as 
they are. 

Of the twenty-two contributors two are women. Else 
Lasker-Schiiler, whose manifold activities in the novel, 
the short story, the essay, drama and verse have been 
put forth in ten volumes, gains little from the quasi- 
intimate vapourings that are included here from “Faces,” 
1914. Annette Kolb, in the fourth of her “Letters of a 
German-Frenchwoman,” 1917, plaintively probes the ques- 
tion of what a German is to think of himself in the face 
of the wholesale, uncritical epithet-mongering of the 
French. There is a charm in her writing that is absent 
from that of Fraulein Lasker-Schiiler, but neither of 
these contributors is of great significance. Perhaps the 
most distinguished of all these writers in promise, if not 
in fulfilment, was Gustav Sack, who fell in the war. “Der 
Rubin,” like his other work—he had published two vol- 
umes, “Der verbummelte Student” and “Ein Namenloser,” 
besides several short pieces—reveals a genuine creative 
power, and for this gift his choice of material and his 
reflection of the taste of the time may be pardoned him. 
One is less willing to pardon others of the so-called torch 
bearers of the new age—the mystical, fantastic Alfred 
Doblin, or the versatile Kasimir Edschmid (Eduard 
Schmidt)—their occasional crudeness, eroticism, unre- 
straint. Theodor Daubler writes with gusto of Paris and 
French painters; Martin Buber contributes a legend of 
the ancient Hebrews; Franz Jung another of Ahab and 
Jezebel. Max Brod it is a little hard to take seriously ; 
Leonhard Frank has already had some success with his 
“Rauberbande,” and promises good things hereafter, if 
he overcomes the bitterness engendered by the war and 
certain earlier misfortunes. They all differ in their method 
one from another, but in the last resort it is immaterial, 
as the editor says, whether “Gottfried Benn piles up 
baroque architecture, Werfel is the mystic of associations, 
whether Kafka pierces through the obscurities of the 
moment, Steffen calls men before the mirror of love, 
Meidner hourly whips up the revolutionary instincts, 
Ernst Weiss brings into consciousness the beast hidden 
within the heart, Paul Adler ardently grubs up the deep- 
est wisdom, Wilhelm Lehmann wanders about through 
fecund nature. The unfolding of conscience is there... .” 
These authors represent a common movement that was 
not so much occasioned by the war as coincidental with 
it and influenced by it. The old forms, opinions, convic- 
tions, have yielded to the pressure of the times and a new, 
clarified vision is called for. None of these writers has 
as yet created a great German work of fiction, whatever 
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his promise may be. Most of them are still young; Hein- 
rich Mann alone, perhaps, having reached fifty. Are 
they representative of Germany? 

It is to be observed that most of the names in the list 
are Jewish. While Mann is a Jew only on his father’s 
side, Martin Buber, Else Lasker-Schiiler and Max Brod 
are not only Jews but are occupied almost solely with 
specifically Jewish concerns. This is not irrelevant when 
we consider that in general these writers are persistently 
striving for an un-German expression, an international 
literature. Great literature rises to the universal, the cos- 
mic, they say; and just as in an earlier time their prede- 
cessors discovered ironie in the masters and proceeded to 
develop it in themselves, so the present writers aim to 
attain to the “cosmic,” unconditioned by time or place, by 
a tour de force, by virtue, somehow, of international 
interests. 

While the expressionists, whose real excellence is some- 
times obscured by eroticism, sensationalism, grotesqueness, 
exoticism and plain vulgarity, are inclined to turn their 
backs upon Germany, there are others who draw nourish- 
ment from the old roots. But the echt-Deutsch writers, 
while they acknowledge a real error in Germany’s late 
conception of herself and her mission and assume an in- 
tellectual responsibility for the consequences, hold, per- 
haps, too rigorously to the old order, and feel, like Dr. 
Adolf Bartels, that they have no longer a home. Artur 
Brausewetter, echt-Deutsch certainly, though less able 
than a number of those who are included in the present 
volume, dedicated his novel, “Wer die Heimat liebt wie Du,” 
full of the authentic German virtues, to Marshal von 
Hindenburg. But that, too, was during the war. Ger- 
many will undoubtedly continue to produce distinguished 
writers: an interesting question is—paradoxically—will 
they be German? Joun E. Jacony. 


“WHAT NOBODY IS SURE ABOUT.” 

Ir the drama of interstellar space fails to hold popular 
interest, it is possibly because the scale of things astro- 
nomical wears out the imagination. Even when those 
proportional reductions are employed which make the 
sun into an orange, five hundred feet away from a half- 
inch pebble that does service for the earth, the relations 
are too grotesque to be tolerated. One has to imagine 
oneself travelling twenty-five thousand miles in order 
to reach the nearest bright star. As for Betelgeuse, whose 
mass could encompass our entire solar system up to and 
including the orbit of Mars—well, one’s interest simply 
can not be maintained at such a pitch. 

In speculating about the origins of the solar system, 
one has, it seems, a choice only among preposterous 
unlikelihoods. Among these, the least dubious, according 
to the authority at my elbow,’ is that a vagrant star once 
brushed our sun and disrupted it slightly, and that the 
cast-off parts, gathering unto themselves odd minor frag- 
ments in their vicinity, became the planets. Some indus- 
trious mathematician has calculated that the probability 
of this event was actually one in one billion, eight-hundred 
million. Rather a narrow squeak for a solar system! 
Moreover, this hypothetical sun-scrape was only one of 
the monstrous fortuities that rendered possible the appear- 
ance and development of life upon our infinitesimal sec- 
tion of the cosmic stage. As one reads the tale, there 
comes Over one an overpowering sense of the importance, 
the uniqueness of life, of the curious eminence of man 
In vain did Copernicus strive to inculcate upon his 
fellow-beings a becoming modesty when he denied our 
central position as the focal point of the universe; for 
man’s present role is more august than ever. Even so 
mathematical a view as that of Einstein requires that 
everything should be measured in relation to points of 
reference—and who ultimately supplies the points of 
reference ? 

So it is not in contravention of any scientific code to 
look upon the history of the solar system as a long 
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preparation for the strange and probably signal dignity 
to be bestowed in the fullness of time upon one of its 
lesser members. To this end the latter was wrenched 
from the sun, a twirling, molten ball, and gathered other 
swirling entities into its boiling bosom until its mass 
was sufficient to support an encircling atmosphere. From 
this dense envelope there poured incessant rain mitigating 
its inconceivable heat, and lying at last in tossing seas 
upon the cooling crust. But the story is too spectacular, 
its barest outline too incredible for the powers of a 
humble and honest reviewer. If the reader is venture- 
some enough let him read “The Evolution of the Earth 
and Its Inhabitants.” 

The reader’s greatest interest may, however, centre 
nearer home, in those comparatively recent geologic periods 
during which life has been present and has left its pal- 
pable record in metal, mud and stone. Here the marvels 
become even more bewildering, for the moment that life 
appears there enters something incommensurable, some- 
thing subtly at war with our devices for mechanical cal- 
culation. The particular query to which this book gives 
rise is one that in different forms has been stalking the 
evolutionists from Darwin to Watson. What property 
or power of life enables it at need to produce an essen- 
tial adaptation, evolving a new form of living tissue to 
meet its exigency? For example, there is the effect of 
climate upon organic development. This influence is 
stupendous, crucial. As one closes the book, one is left 
with the impression that no other single factor could 
‘have mattered so much in the stimulation of new species: 
even to-day it is an impressive agent in determining the 
conditions that make or mar the progress of civilization. 
But while climatic changes made it highly desirable, nay, 
even necessary, that, as inland seas dried up, for example, 
fishes should evolve new modes of breathing and take 
eventually to living upon land, it was one thing to make 
this evolution necessary, to effect it was another. Even 
if the penalty is extinction, how does the threat of such 
a catastrophe ensure that extinction will not result? One 
may need money in the bank on pain of bankruptcy— 
does this of itself mean that one will shortly have money 
in the bank? Elaborate as one may upon the stimulating 
conditions as causing the variations, yet the mystery does 
not lie in the conditions, but in the fact that they are 
stimulating, in the fact that they are able to bring about 
an organic change that actually meets the requirements. 

This creative adaptation evokes alterations in organs 
and activities, some of which are fitted to cope with the 
fresh situation. Here is the strange fact, and hypotheses 
that have sought to account for the miracle have only 
deepened its inscrutability. The theory of sexual selec- 
tion, even were it as potent as Darwin supposed it to be, 
could act only after sextual differentiation had become a 
fact, and there were adaptations before that, one of which 
resulted in this very differentiation. The principle of the 
survival of the fittest does not provide an explanation for 
the appearance of fit types. Lamarck’s theory of strength 
through use, atrophy through disuse of organs does not 
get to the root of origins, or the solution through the 
chance production of countless infinitesimal variations. 
which ignores the large changes that appeared with 
some suddenness in parts of the organism and involved 
elaborate and co-ordinated changes in other parts, in 
order that they might function. Neither do we know 
by what method new forms are transmitted to subse- 
quent generations, though some of these changes cer- 
tainly persist and reappear later in other individuals. 
Yet the physical basis of this transmission is only in- 
directly connected with the parent in some species, and 
consists of minute chromosomes in whose constitution no 
sign can be discovered of the old or new tendencies of 
which they may be the material vehicle. 

It is natural that we should pause before the august- 
ness of this mounting capacity of living forms to deal 
with their environment, even though we are obliged to 
decide with Watson that the problem at present is not 
for science. Turning back to our book, we find the story 
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of the appearance of the more marked and dramatic 
of these adaptations as they have followed upon the 
varied climatic shifts of this unstable world. The essays, 
in short, give us a bird’s-eye view of solar, geologic and 
evolutionary history. To follow such a tale of this 
planet-cradle of restless being, with its reaches and 
rhythmic triumphs of the indomitable impulse called life, 
is to be delivered from the prose of a monotonous 
environment. One’s window opens upon the wons and 
the stars. GERTRUDE Besse KING. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE original slogan of the Russian Revolution, “Peace and 
Bread,” has been appropriately chosen by Miss Addams as 
the title for her narrative of activities and reactions during the 
war. The book is impressive alike in its candour and in its 
lack of malice. Perhaps it is because the author adhered stead- 
fastly to a simple faith throughout the war that she is able 
to write of its issues without a trace of the nervous bitterness 
which sometimes characterizes the attitude of those who have 
fundamental shifts of position to explain. Miss Addams’s one 
impulse in ‘regard to the war was to stop it. The hypocritical 
shibboleths bandied about by the statesmen of the various bellig- 
erent countries never blinded her to the essential tragedy of 
the situation, the massacre of the youth of Europe in the 
interests of profiteers, bankers, diplomats and gencrals; and 
she preserved intact during the whole experience the bases 
of her spiritual faith, Wee le c. 


Ir is not always patent to the layman why a novel brought 
out in England ,under one title seems to stand in need of a 
more decorative label for its American appearance. In the 
instance of Miss G. B. Stern’s novel—published in England 
under the title “Larry Munro”’—one finds its designation as 
“The China Shop”? somewhat less in harmony with its con- 
tents. The story unfolds itself as a broadly-conceived and 
adept study jin the domination of one man’s personality over 
another’s throughout a span of years. There are, in its 
development, an insight and a reserve which are quite remote 
from mere china-shop devastation. Miss Stern has carried 
her theme to the limits of plausibility, but not to the point of 
violence. The early chapters reflect her undoubted talents at 
their best; the note becomes slightly forced as the book pro- 
ceeds in its culminating stages. ,Many vigorous touches, well- 
timed and adroitly projected, testify to Miss Stern’s growing 
powers in fiction. ik, JB 


FrepERIC Harrison, the veteran positivist chief, declares that 
young mockers cease not to call out to him, “Go up! thou bald- 
head!” If this be true, they certainly show considerable cour- 
age, for it is quite clear from a perusal of the pages of “No- 
vissima Verba”® that the old prophet can even yet wield his 
staff stoutly enough. This friend of Garibaldi, George Eliot, 
Mazzini and a score of other celebrated figures of the last 
century, was born 18 October, 1831. In commenting upon the 
quality of Sappho’s genius he casually remarks that “seventy 
years ago” he told his college tutor at Wadham that the world 
had never produced the equal of these odes; and he actually 
remembers witnessing the coronation of Queen Victoria. His 
style, as he approaches his hundredth year, has the same vigour 
as in the days of his youth, retaining, even in this “lady-like 
age,” the old-fashioned, dogmatic manner of the ’sixties. That 
the Allies should have been beguiled into promising to give 
back Palestine to the Jews fills the old gentleman with testy 
and choleric, thoughts. “What right have they to Palestine? 
More than 1000 years before Christ they savagely overran 
that land—they destroyed man and woman, young and old, ox, 
sheep and ass—all except their friend Rahab the Harlot. Why 
should a Christian power surrender the scene of the Gospel to 
those who cried out ‘Crucify him’? ... If race is decisive,” he 
adds, “then it is clear that Palestine belongs to the remnants 
of the Hittites, Amorites, Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites and 
Jebusites.”” For the unfortunate Russians he has no good word 
to say; he suspects them profoundly. “It is now clear,’ he 
asserts in one passage, “that Lenin and Trotzky and the mis- 
creants who have seized power in Russia and plundered its 
treasures are working to ruin this bourgeois kingdom and de- 
stroy this Empire.” We can hardly be surprised that he finds 
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a disease almost invariably fatal, unless its course is checked 
in time’: could heresy go further than that in the sight of 
a faithful follower of Auguste Comte? Thomas Hardy him- 
self scarcely comes off better. We are told that in his mass 
of lyrical effusions, ‘““Nature is a graveyard, man is a hopeless 
mystery, love works out tragedies, death ends all.” Obviously 
to\ one whose philosophy for eighty years has been based on 
the conception of history as “a grand, systematic whole,” with 
theology as merely “a mode of moral evolution” and the “ser- 
vice of humanity” as its only religion, dangerous and black 
thoughts are not likely to be acceptable at the end of the tenth 
decade. ihe, den 


A coop deal of ingenuity has gone into the making of “Hepple- 
stall’s,”* a novel by an author who is chiefly known in America 
as a dramatist. Mr. Brighouse has undertaken the romantic 
treatment of a story of industrial expansion in Lancashire, 
and by the sincerity and vigour with which he has presented 
it, he keeps it from sagging by its own weight, so to speak. 
The development of Hepplestall’s, from the day of its found- 
ing through the generations when it serves as a trust and 
symbol of a family tradition, is unfolded in a pattern repeated 
like the figure in a stair-carpet, yet with sufficient variety in 
the design to maintain the reader’s interest and leave him 
with a rounded impression of its underlying unity. In style, 
Mr. Brighouse has not yet attained ease, although in this 
instance one suspects that the recalcitrant elements of the 
story are chiefly accountable for the lack of smoothness in 
phrase and sentence. iL, dB} 


Tew political leaders are willing to make a candid confession 
of previous mistakes. Still fewer are able to explain a 
radically-changed policy in terms of intelligible economics. 
By doing both these things, and doing them extremely well, 
in his essay* on the meaning of the agricultural tax, Nikolai 
Lenin once more proves himself the greatest statesman in the 
world to-day. He sets forth the necessity for legalized free 
trade, for the substitution of a grain-tax in place of requisi- 
tions, for toleration of capitalist methods in the operation of 
the smaller industries, and admits that Russia, with her large 
agricultural population and her shattered industrial equip- 
ment, is quite unready at the present time for full-fledged 
communism. In this connexion, he draws a necessary distinc- 
tion between war-time and peace-time communism. The crisis 
brought about by civil war, intervention and the blockade 
made necessary such measures as the requisitioning of surplus 
grain from the peasants, and the vesting of absolute authority 
in the central Government at Moscow. The alternative was 
the collapse of the Soviet Republic, followed by reaction and 
White Terror. ‘But now that the civil war is over, it would 
be both absurd and dangerous to impose upon an overburdened 
and newly-improvised State-apparatus the almost impossible 
task of directly supervising all the processes of production, 
distribution and exchange. Lenin believes that some scope 
can be given to capitalism without impairing the essential 
gains of the November revolution, provided that the revolu- 
tionary proletariat, represented by the Communist party, re- 
tains administrative power, together with the control of the 
mines, the railways and the larger factories. Bukharin, who 
is generally considered a leader of the left wing of the Com- 
munist party, develops his argument in favour of modifying 
Soviet economic policy along much the same lines as Lenin. 
M. Rutgers stresses the need for the creation of a new class 
of intellectuals, who will not feel themselves separated by 
class-lines from the general mass of the workers. 
Me 18 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

EARLY last week it occurred to me to read in one of the 
local newspapers an editorial on the passing of the cult 
of youth. It was a strange production, malevolent and 
unscrupulous in temper, and yet in every point of fact but 
one, whether stated or implied, it was wholly sound. It 
declared that the younger generation is going out of 
style; that the exaggerated regard for youth qua youth, 
particularly in literature, is disappearing; that there is 
promise of “an end of the epidemic of infantile paralysis 
which has afflicted American literature for the past few 
years.” The editorial referred ironically to the circum- 
stances of a literary life in which “those who were not 
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young had to ape the young,” and in which an education 
“has been absolute and immediate disqualification for 
service as a critic; so much so that a few educated men 
who happened to have a taste for criticism have had to 
conceal their guilty knowledge” ; and it singled out by name 
two young magazine-editors as specimens of “our current 
critics, for whom youth has been the union card.” There 
was cleverness in all this, but of a harsh type, and in tone 
much resembling some of the critical work that I have 
seen done by the youthful “roughneck literati,’ the very 
ones whom the editorial disparages. In all, it made a 
disagreeable impression on me. 


GRANTED that the performances of youth are in the net 
total, rather unsatisfactory and irritating; granted that 
youth’s insistence on itself and intense preoccupation with 
itself are quite sickly and fantastic: the question must at 
once, I think, occur to any reflective person, What has 
the paper that publishes this editorial ever done whereby 
youth should be any different from what it is, its per- 
formances any better, its appraisal of itself any saner? 
In the course of ten years, I have never known it, even as 
much as once, to make a disinterested appeal to the higher 
self of youth in behalf of an honourable and glorious 


spiritual enterprise, or to try to enlist the ardour, energy 


and generosity of youth in the service of some great 
spiritual purpose. It has tolerated without complaint an 
educational system under which it is practically impossible 
for youth to become, in any substantial sense, educated or 
civilized. It has embraced and ever held fast a theory 
of social life under which the best aspirations of youth 
are hopelessly narrowed and vulgarized. It has floated 
complacently upon every spiritual current that sets away 
from an enlightened and satisfying ideal of civilization, 
and has met with active opposition or passive discourage- 
ment every effort to check and reverse those currents. 
Hence there is something peculiarly repulsive in these 
taunts against the victims of circumstances which it has, 
for the most part, done its best to promote, and for the 
rest, has done nothing whatever to dissipate. 


But I have no notion of bringing a special accusation 
against this newspaper. It laid itself open to what I 
have just said, and I have been thus explicit because its 
record is typical; and not typical of newspapers alone, but 
of something more important than newspapers, something 
indeed which the attitude of newspapers merely registers 
and expresses. The question is not of the attitude of 
this or that newspaper, or of all newspapers, towards the 
mind and temper of youth, but the attitude of our whole 
institutional life. Consider this as it appears in the 
school, college, university, press, pulpit and forum, on 
the one hand; and on the other, as it appears in the organi- 
zation of industry, finance, commerce and professional 
life. Is it one which looks steadily and tends powerfully 
towards the satisfaction, in due balance fand harmony, 
of all the natural instincts of mankind; the instinct of 
workmanship, of social life and manners, of beauty and 
poetry, of religion and morals; does it, in short, look 
steadily and tend powerfully towards civilization? Quite 
clearly it does not. I am not speaking now of the institu- 
tional life of the United States alone; that of other coun- 
tries, as far as I can see, taken all in all, does no better. 
It tends rather, and for many years has tended, power- 
fully to misdirect and frustrate these instincts; misdirect- 
ing the instincts of workmanship, religion and morals, 
and frustrating those of beauty, social life and manners. 
Well, then, is it enough merely to contemplate with dis- 
approval the fantastic capers cut by a generation upon 
which this misdirection and frustration has had full sway? 
I think not. I think it would be much more to the point 
to ask, If the young poets, critics and novelists are giving 
such a sorry account of themselves as undeniably they are; 
whose fault is it? 


Let it be granted for argument’s sake that youth is head- 
strong, adventurous, unsuggestible, slow to see when it 
is making a fool of itself. I never could make up my 
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mind that our youth is as bad as all this; still, it may be. 
Assuming that it is, I think, notwithstanding, it ought to 
have a fair chance to do better; and that it ought not to 
be compelled to create its own chance or to flounder around 
unaided by anything more substantial than callous irony 
from its elders, until it has the sheer luck to find one. 
Those who are at my unpopular time of life had in their 
youth this advantage over the youth of the present: 
with all our bumptiousness and unsuggestibility, we had 
a chance, and even some encouragement, to do better, 
The best of the past, the net total of general culture, was 
still an active influence, living and respected, tending to 
civilize us. We had the benefit of a certain amount of 
sound current criticism which, while not by any means 
holding the place it merited, still held some sort of place 
in popular regard. There were great spiritual move- 
ments just before our time, on the Continent and in Eng- 
land, and we felt their backwash and were energized 
by it. Without our being fully aware of definite causes 
and reasons, there was a certain motion communicated 
to our thoughts, some sense of continuity with the past 
was set up in us, and the activity of our minds got a 
corresponding direction. To some degree we were en- 
abled, and to some degree we were encouraged, to think 
largely, freely, disinterestedly, to be less preoccupied 
with our subjective states or with the mere dianoia, 
to be aware of certain standards of excellence fixed by 
the best reason and spirit of the race, and to give con- 
sideration to what Aristotle calls “the determination of 
the judicious” in forming our own judgments and tastes. 
For this advantage we were indebted, whatever the use 
which we made of it, to certain tendencies that were 
established in the institutional life in which we found 
ourselves. 


WE who had this advantage, however, have done nothing 
to maintain and strengthen these tendencies for the bene- 
fit of what is now the “younger generation.” We have 
not even given the younger generation an option of as 
much as an antiquarian interest in maintaining them. We 
have simply disestablished them. Who, for example, has 
furnished literary criticism for our younger generation 
to take or leave alone, of the order that was furnished us 
—a criticism that did not occupy itself in an arid and 
magisterial elucidation of theory or laying down of prin- 
ciple, but that took the creative artist by the hand, gained 
his confidence, sought to animate and enthuse him by 
continually holding up before him great examples of his 
art and showing him specifically how he might emulate 
them? Sainte-Beuve did this for us, and so did Ruskin, 
Arnold and Wordsworth, Goethe and Niebuhr, Scherer, 
Renan, Emerson, Thoreau; but what have we done for 
the “roughneck literati” that they should be anything but 
roughneck literati? We could, it is true, to a certain 
extent, take our critics or leave them alone, but not wholly ; 
they were part of the atmosphere about us, part of the 
very air we breathed, and we could not quite escape their 
influence. But where are their continuators in our own 
day to spread a like contagion? We simply have not pro- 
vided them. The “intellectual and artistic flappers” may 
be as stupid and silly as one pleases, but is it not rather 
a marvel of the uncovenanted mercies of Providence that 
_ they are not ten times as stupid and silly as they are? Our 
autobiographical and journalistic novels are bad enough, 
God knows, but under the circumstances, one wonders that 
they are not worse. Their writers have been reared 
amidst our own organization of industry, commerce, 
education, and social life; they have grown up under the 
ideals that we have imparted to that organization and 
made to prevail in it, and with just as much sense of 
their art as those ideals permit. Mr. Farrar and Mr. 
Seldes may cut a preposterous figure as critics, but they 
have been through the educational system fhat we (their 
elders) establish, read the newspapers that we publish, 
shared the social life that we create, entered the com- 
mercial life that we organize—and is it wholly their fault 
that they have attempted criticism, or that they fail to 
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realize that such preparation as they have made for the 
attempt is simply no preparation at all? I can not see 
that it is. 


Ir seems to me that we owe the youth which is putting 
up some kind of struggle, however ineffectual, towards 
the things of the spirit, a considerable measure of com- 
pensation for our having made those things so long 
inaccessible. In our day, I repeat, we could get at them 
if we wished to do so; if we neglected or misused them, 
it was not from lack of light or leading. For our suc- 
cessors however, we chose to organize, actually to in- 
stitutionalize, the neglect of those things, the disparage- 
ment of culture, the discouragement of a free and dis- 
interested play of thought, the repression of the instinct 
of beauty and amenity. For forty years the tendency of 
all our popular instruction in school, college, and uni- 
versity, has been steadily against formative knowledge 
and in favour of a mere instrumental knowledge. A 
corresponding intention has animated every practical 
enterprise in which we have invited our youth to parti- 
cipate; it has been behind business and the professions, 
politics and social life. To justify ourselves, and give 
our procedure the weight and dignity of a philosophical 
codification, we developed the doctrine of pragmatism. 
Youth could take the world as it found it; it could take 
it upon our terms or none. We have had full swing, we 
fashioned that world after our own liking, and we have 
our reward, such as it is. But it so happened that just 
as we were getting along ever so swimmingly in our 
hardy disregard of the things of the spirit, and con- 
gratulating ourselves with all our might upon our suc- 
cess, our world suddenly ran up into what the New Testa- 
ment calls a krisis or judgment; and we are left look- 
ing rather ruefully at one another, suspecting at last 
that the spiritual elements which we so stringently re- 
nounced and disparaged, must, after all, amount to some- 
thing, and that in treating them as though they amounted 
to nothing, we have really disabled and bilked our suc- 
cessors in a pretty shabby fashion. 


We of the older generation have presumably, how- 
ever, a few years before us in which to make some kind 
of amends, and I suggest that the best beginning is with 
a different and a better order of criticism; different in 
tone and better in method. Let us get away from an 
undue preoccupation with the establishment of stark 
theory and principle; let us cease to regard the creative 
artist as a lecturer’s audience or a preacher’s congrega- 
tion, and come to regard him as a fellow-striver, fellow- 
worker, whose desires and aspirations largely correspond 
with our own. Let us put before him great examples of 
classic work, stimulate his feeling for them, give him 
assurance that their effect can be reproduced, and assist 
him to reproduce it. Just that was what Goethe and 
Arnold and Sainte-Beuve did for us by the tone, temper 
and method of their criticism; and I know men among us 
to-day, and would mention their names were it not a 
little invidious to do so, who would do it admirably if 
only they saw fit. They could, moreover, take the next 
step in criticism, the step which the critics of our day 
could not take; the times had not yet moved forward to 
the point of permitting it. The next step in criticism, 
which is indicated by every aspect of present circum- 
stances, is to show the relation of every activity of the 
human spirit—literature, religion, art, music, science— 
to the economic system under which it is practised. This 
elucidation would make criticism contemporaneous; and 
these same men could do it admirably. So much, at 
least—to restore a proper tone, temper and method to 
criticism, and to bring criticism forward to meet the cir- 
cumstances of the present—so much can yet be done by 
the generation that is passing. Perhaps youth will re- 
main incorrigibly suspicious, though I do not think so; 
but at least it will have had what we have never yet 
given it, its free choice of taking or rejecting a sound 
spiritual guidance. 
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Forty-NINE widows of soldiers who fought in the War 
of 1812 are still drawing pensions. Reckoning by the 
age of the eldest of these ladies, it would seem that a 
grateful nation continues to be bled for 150 years after 
the actual participators in a war have stopped bleeding. 
In the light of its contribution to the world’s joy and 
wisdom, the importance of the War of 1812 diminishes 
as time goes on and if, as is probable, a centenarian 
pensioner may still live in 1964, her presence alone 
may mean more to the world than the killing-match 
which she serves to recall. 


Contrast with such an episode in history as a war, the 
publishing of a significant book or the establishing of 
a journal. After a hundred years or more does not the 
publishing of the Federalist, the writing of Crevecceur’s 
‘Letters from an American Farmer’’ or the founding 
of the Springheld Republican seem to be more genuinely 
important than most of the wasteful and spectacular 
deeds undertaken in a false patriotism, or for aggran- 
dizement or personal ambition? Ideas work centrifugally, 
develop power as they are thrown off, and shoot 
pregnant sparks into the unknown; books and maga- 
zines affect not only the thought of our own day but 
work out endlessly in space and time. 


Thus the Freeman, which ‘‘serves to clarify people’s 
thinking,’’ as a subscriber wrote us the other day, adds 
substantially to the legacy which this generation will 
leave to the future. The Freeman may be a different 
sort of a paper in 1964 than it is to-day (indeed, ito 
be effective then it will have to be different, just as it 
must be what it is to-day to be effective now), but it 
is a legitimate surmise that the FreEMAN’s career will 
mean more to the world in that year than the War 
of 1812 and a few other wars. thrown in for good 
measure. 


A body of admiring readers constitutes an acoustical 
device for making this paper echo far and wide. At 
this season, especially, it becomes possible for our friends 
to further our common interests by introducing the 
paper to new readers. A good opportunity is afforded 
by the issue next week (5 July), for it contains a 
short story—a satire in the FREEMAN’s own vein—by 
Andreas Latzko 

which will find eager readers among those who know 
his ‘‘Men in War’’ and would like to know more. 
We will send next week’s FREEMAN, gratis, to {as 
many names as you may give us. 
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